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SELF - HELP 
is the 
BEST ANCHOR 


for 


ee STORM or CALM 


(Now nearing completion) 


3rd and Clay Sts., Richmond, Va. 


All policyholders and Employees of the SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., 
INC., now know that a policy or connection with this Company isa blessing. All 
through the period of the great depression, like in ordinary times, each policyholder 
or claimant who had a claim for Disability or Death received payment immediately 
on presentation of claim in proper form. Likewise all employees have found their 
positions secure and compensation sure. These are the fruits of Self-Help; that is, 
placing premiums where Benefits and Employment are certain. Thousands can 
testify like the following: 


68 West Market St., 
Newark, N. J., 
April 29, 1931. 
Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


I congratulate you on the very splendid service you are render- 
ing your policyholders in the prompt payment of their claims. 
Accept my very best wishes for the continued success and growth 
of your company. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) A. A. PHILLIPS, M.D. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525-7-9 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 


LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Operating in Virginia, New Jersey and District of Columbia 


77 WEST 
Phone 


MR 


Oldest 


235 W. 
Establi: 
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In The Crisis’ New York City 


Shoppers’ 


Directory 


are feed stores and services that insure 
courtesy, efficiency and the highest appre- 


ciation of your patronage. 
D110 OLD SD SD (9 == ae vemvemue 


AUTOMOBILES 


KENNERLY AND PETERS 


The Ultra-Modern Garage 
Everything for the car 


41 West 144th St., New York City 
Edgecombe 9800 


ODIE N. JONES 
CARS TO HIRE (LA SALLE) 


PRICES REASONABLE 


77 WEST (27th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Phones Tillinghast 5-8016—MOnument 2-5170 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


GEORGE E. VOTING 


LICENSED EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


2143-2149 Seventh Ave. 
Near 127th St. (Room 107) 
NEW YORK CITY 


JEWELRY and NOVELTIES 


CATALOGUE FREE 


13-inch crying baby dolls $1.00 


We make beautiful brown skin dolls. 
Special Price to Agents, Stores, and Bazaars 


ART NOVELTY CO. 


Dept. G 


2403 Seventh Ave. New York City 


MRS. B. E. DE TOSCANO 


Oldest Colored Regalia Establishment in the City 
Designer and Dealer in 
BANNERS and FLAGS 
Badges, Jewels, Regalias 
Supplies all Societies 
Estimates Given 
Prices Reasonable 
235 W. 133rd St. 


New York Ci 
Established 1887 radhurst 4959 


Phone Bradhurst 4959 





LAUNDRIES 


Largest Negro Laundry in New York City 
A Service for Every Home 


THE BELSTRAT LAUNDRY, INC. 


51 W. 140th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradhurst 4282 


July, 1931 


WHEN IN NEED OF 
HIGH-GRADE SERVICE 


CALL 
DUNBAR WET AND FINISHED 


STEAM LAUNDRY 
30 E. 135th St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone: TILlinghast 5-7349 


“Our Work Pleases the Critical” 
MILK WHITE LAUNDRY SERVICE 


349 W. 141st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone BRadhurst 2-3612 


Service that Satisfies 


Superb Laundry Co., Inc. 
8 West 140th St. New York City 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-4309 


MERCHANDISE 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


Big opportunities, with new Plans and Ways 
to Make Money 


NEGRO BOOKS 


All kinds of books are being written about the 
Negro. What do you know about this important 
people? Write 


DUNBAR COMPANY 
222 W. 133rd St. New York City 


PHOTOGRAPH Y 


THERE ARE $ $ $ 
IN PICTURES 
We give correspondence 
lessons in all branches 
of modern ory 
Camera given FREE 
Write now for informa- 

tion. 


CYRUS SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
461 Lenox Avenue, New York City 


Dunbar Radio Electric Co. 


Service at All Times—Sunday Service Also 
All Makes of Radios Repaired 
Battery Recharging 
Edison Bulbs Victrolas Repaired 


2528—7th Ave., New York City 
Bet. 146th & {47th Sts. 
Phone BR adhurst 2-253! 


STEPHENS’ AGENCY 


A. W. & J. E. Stephens 


INSURANCE 


2297 Seventh Avenue 
D At 135th Street 
EST. 1921 Phones Tillinghast 5-4315 & 5-9089 


Portraits of Distinction 


Stewart’s Photo Studio 


Theatricals, Weddings, Reproductions 
nlargements and Hand Coloring 
Sittings may be arranged at your home or Studio 
Open Sundays and Holidays 
2144 5th Ave., New York City 
Near Corner of 13lst Street 
Phone: Tillinghast 5-1632 


Important Notice! 


If you have subscribed to THE CRISIS 
and have not received your magazine, 
please notify The Crisis, Circulation 
Department immediately. 


MORTICIANS 


Phone Edgecombe 9049 Beautiful Chapel Free 
RODNEY DADE & BROS. 
Efficient and Reliable Service 


2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 
(Corner of 132nd St.) 


Prices to suit all 
Our references—anyone of the many we have served 


Phone BRadhurst 2-5292 Notary Public 


Marion A. Daniels & Sons, Inc. 


Undertakers and Embalmers 


Theodore W. Daniels, Gen. Mgr. 164 West 136th St., 
Rolfe L, Daniels, Ass’t Mar. New York City 


Tele.: TIllinghast 5-8221 


Notary Public 


LOUISE B. HART 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKER and EMBALMER 


Prompt Service Day or Night 


Moderate Prices 
2284 Seventh Ave. New York City 


H. Adolph Howell Funeral Church, Inc. 


The only dedicated Funeral Church in Harlem 
Automobiles for hire for all occasions 


2332 Seventh Ave., New York City 


George E. West, Pres. 

Harold H. Hedgeman, Licensed Manager 
Telephone Audubon 9239 
MOTTO: “EFPICIENCY” 


0. G. Howell Evelyn Cooper Howell 
HOWELL & HOWELL 


Licensed Funeral Directors 
Prompt, Efficient Service 
re Notary en ease 
one lll . 132n . 
Tillinghast 5-1394 New York City 


Office Phone Night Phone 
BR adhurst 2-2905 ED gecombe 4-5458 


HARRY C. SEASE 
LICENSED 


Undertaker and Embalmer 


Office Residence 
2469-7th Avenue 2460-7th Avenue 
Bet, 143rd_ & 144th Sts. Apartment 33 
New York City New York City 


NORMAN B. STERRETT & SON 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


2107 5th Ave. Tel. HArlem 7-8684 
Near 129th St. 


Experience Is the Best Teacher 
1904 1931 


Turner Undertaking & Embalming Co., Inc. 
Main Office: 107 W. 136th Street 
BRadhurst 2-0347 New York 

BRANCH oe, eueaities 
4 . mmels, n Sian: 
men a oe For Rockaway District 


W. B. Carter, Mer. Wa a bee. 


ESTATE OF 


JAMES VEAL 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS AND EMBALMERS 
2492 Seventh Avenue New York City 


J. L. Perkins, Mer. Mrs. James Veal, Prop. 
Lady Attendant Res. 261 W. 137th St. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED z 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-9674 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 





E. W. Wainwright *°4S°N 
Licensed 


UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 


CHAPEL esc... 
| Complete Funerals $150 | 


MAIN OFFICE 
162 W. 136th St., N. Y. City 
PHONE, EDG.—4-1086 


BRANCH OFFICE 
173 Main St., Nyack, N. Y. 
PHONE, NYACK 1039 


MAMIE R. WHITE 
LICENSED UNDERTAKER — NOTARY PUBLIC 


Courtesy, Satisfaction and Economy 


Residence Office 
20 West 130th St. 2169 Fifth Avenue 
Phone HAriem 7-4486 Phone Tillinghast 5-8016 
NEW YORK CITY 


M. WILLIAMS 
Funeral Director 
Calls Promptly Attended To 
Lady Attendant 
24 E. 130th St. - New York City 
(formerly 216 W. 62nd St.) 
Phone Harlem 7-6490 





MUSIC STUDIOS 


Archer’s Modern School of Music 


offers to the gencral public guaranteed courses in 
Jazz and Classical music at reasonable rates. 


PIANO—HARMONY & THEORY 


—PIPE ORGAN 


17 West 127th St. Phone HArlem 17-8792 
Private lessons by appointment 
Dudley Archer, Director 


ARTHUR G. HAREWOOD 


Concert Cellist 


Piano Instruction 
For Concerts and Information Write Studio 
235 West 140th St. New York City 


Phone ED gecombe 4-2615 


‘The art of singing in more than one voice featured.’ 


Mme. Hurd Fairfax Studios 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 


Concerts and Recitals — Dates Open 
Assistant, Luther E. Jones—Concert Pianist and 
Organist 
Professional Accompanist—Recitals 
2335 - 7th Ave., Apt. !, Phone BRadhurst 2-9797 


Correspondence Invited 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 


Edgecombe Music Studio 


Noel Clukies Announces: The opening of 
his New Music Studio at 


325 W. 137th St. (at Edgecombe Ave.) 


Special courses will be offered to pupils 
desirous of entering the professional field. 
Instruction in Piano, Violin, Cello, Banjo, 
Cornet, Trombone, Saxaphone, Clarinet 


Tel. Bradhurst 2—1583 


JARAHAL STUDIO 


113 W. 136th St. AUdubeon 3-9400 
Accredited Instructors in 


PIANO—VIOLIN—VOICE 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT AND COACHED 


JARAHAL HALL—DIRECTOR 


Pupil of Enzo Bonzano 
12 years in Europe—Paris, Berlin, Milan 
REVELLA HUGHES—ASSISTANT 


INTER-RACIAL CLUB SALLY-LOU, Inc. 
Artistic Contacts—Excellent Food 
Hours 10 P.M. to 3 A.M. 
BASEMENT 


S. RANDOLPH MURRAY 


Instructor in 


Vocal Music and Sight Singing 


Evening Classes 


Studio at 267 W. 122nd St., New York City 
Phone Monument 2-8106 


A. EUGENE NIXON 
Music Instructor 
VIOLIN, VOICE AND PIANO 


Member of Nat'l Academy of Music 
Special Coaching for Recital Work 


Studio: 218 W. 137th St., New York City 
Phone Bradhurst 2-4686 


Harry—PRAMPIN—Laura 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Teaching 


String Piano Brass 
Lessons in Theory of Music 


131 W. 136th Street 
Audubon 3-1987 New York City 


SONOMA TALLEY 
Piano Voice Theory 


Special Summer Courses Offered 


79 St. Nicholas Place New York City 
Telephone BRadhurst 2-6027 


WADE’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
AFFILIATED INSTRUCTORS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Courses in All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music A Special Course for Teachers. 
Certificates and Diplomas Awarded 
2078 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
Phone : Mme E. G. Wade, Directress 
Tillinghast 5-5462 H. C. Coley, Business Mer. 











SCHOOLS 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students 


198 West 134th St., New York City 


ANTILLEAN HOLDING CO. Ine. 
Augustine A. Austin, President 
167 W. 145th Street 
New York City 


Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 


S. J. COTTMAN 
Real Estate Operator 


City and Suburban Property 
Co-operative Apartments 


2303 Seventh Ave., New York 
Phone Bradburst 1048 


C. D. KING 


Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgages, 
Property Management 


146 W. 138th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradburst 3517 





RESTAURANTS 


ELLERBE’S 
TEA ROOM and RESTAURANT 


Strictly Home Cooking 
Regular Dinners 
We Also Specialize in Home Made Pies, 
Cakes and Ice Cream 
Open from tf A.M. to 12:30 Midnight 


205 W. 130th St. New York City 
Near 7th Ave. Phone Bradhurst 0662 


GOLDEN ARROW PARADISE 
LUNCHEONETTE 


Harlem’s Newest and Finest Place to Eat 
All Baking Done on Premises 


2183 7th Ave. New York 


Chas. Scarlett, Proprietor 
Lester Reid, Manager 


The Monterey Luncheonette 
2339 Seventh Ave., S. E. Cor. 137th St. 


A Smart Place Where Smart People Frequent 
For Tasty Dishes and Pleasing Atmosphere 


BRUCE AND DUNCAN, Proprietors 
New York City 


SERVICE 


SYLVIA CLUB HOTEL 
437 Manhattan Ave. 
(Near 116th St. Elevated) 

Weekly Rates, $3.75 to $8.75 

For Single Rooms 


Beautifully furnished. All night elevator service, 
Plenty of steam heat and hot water. Use 
kitchen. Inspection invited. 


The Crisis 
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W.E. B 
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Tre CRISIS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A Record of the Darker Races 


ciiieniatenaee 
w. E. B. Du Bots, EDITOR 


——— 


IRENE C. MALVAN, BuSINESS MANAGER 


Tae Casts was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is conducted by an 
Editorial Board, consisting of W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor-in-chief, Walter White, Herbert J. Seligmann and Rachel Davis Du Bois. 
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subscriber may be 
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Contents for July, 1931 


COVER. A June Graduate. Page 


Whole No. 249 


AS THE EAGLE SOARS 
AS THE CROW FLIES 


MY ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGRO LABOR. By William N. Doak, 
United States Secretary of Labor and member of the President’s 
Cabinet 


BUSINESS POINTS THE WAY. By Albon L. Holsey. Illustrated. 225 
The Present Economic Philosophy of Tuskegee. 


SHALL THE NEGRO WORKER TURN TO LABOR OR TO 
CAPITAL? By Will Herberg 


The Communist Point of View. 


HONOR. By Lillian Beverton Mason 
A Colorful Short Story of Mississippi Flood Time. 


DANGER IN HAITI. By Walter White 
An interpretation of the Local Political Situation and Haitian Attitude. 


BLACK WINGS. By Pierre Loving 


Review of Recent Biographies of Dumas and Toussaint L’Ouverture. 


THE POET’S PAGE. Poems by Winifred Norris, Helene Widgeon, 
Stephen Gill Spotswood, Marjorie E. Marshall, Mabel O. Keemer, 
Battell Loomis, and Helna Issel 


ALONG THE COLOR LINE 


World Items of Colored Races Illustrated with Pictures of Interesting 
Events and Persons. 


THE N.A.A.C.P. CONFERENCE AT PITTSBURGH 
Also Pittsburgh Prize Winners in the Recent N. A. A. C. P. Drive. 


POSTSCRIPT. By W. E. B. Du Bois 
Editorials on Scottsboro, The Negro’s Industrial Plight, Conference 
on African Children, The James Weldon Johnson Dinnet. 

OUR READERS SAY 


Comments and Criticisms on the Darrow-Jones Religious Debate. 








The Crisis és published monthly and copyrighted by the National Association 
4 the Adva ; 


ncement of Colored People at 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, drawings relating to co 
Ae 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. _Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The 


expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When 
sHOscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address of a 
changed as often as desired, but both the old and new 
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We apologize to those of our 
friends who were unable to secure 
a copy of the June Crisis. To 
our own embarrassment the whole 
edition was sold out before June 
1. We have tried to print enough 
of the present number but suggest 
that this number and the two suc- 
ceeding numbers are of such un- 
usual interest that readers can only 
be sure of securing copies by be- 
coming regular subscribers. 


The August number is our 20th 
Annual Education Number. It 
will have educational news and 
criticism ; C. G. Woodson will sum 
up his current critique of Negro 
education; Arthur P. Davis writes 
for us again, and we are expecting 
an article by John Dewey and 
notes by six leading university 
presidents. 


The September number will be 
in some respects the most remark- 
able number we have issued. Six 
United States Senators will give 
advice to Negroes on future po- 
litical activity. 


Our Children’s Number comes 
in October. We are selecting a 
few of the best photographs. They 
should reach us in August. 


We want immediately the pho- 
tographs of all colored recipients 
of the degree of A. M. and Ph. D. 
during 1931, and of all recipients 
of the degree of A. B. who led 
their class in scholarship or joined 
the Phi Beta Kappa or received 
other distinctions. 





address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manuscripts and 
lored people are desired. They must be accompanied 
by return postage and while Tue Crisis uses every care tt assumes no 
responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered as second class matter 
November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the act-of 
March 3, 1879, and additional second class entry at Albany, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising 


in The Crisis is a national notice that 


SPEND YOUR VAC ATION enlists attention of the highest-type 


readers. 


at Now is ~ time to advertise for that 
summer job, to secure transient room. 


BAY SHORE HOTEL ‘eaten Spe? ae om te 


ae, 
on ROOMS AND RESORTS 


Fifteen sunny rooms with all modern convenj 
CHE SAPE AKE BAY ence—immense piazza and grounds—the best food 
and all you can eat—wonderful bathing nea 
amusements, car line to Portland. Room pod 
beard $18 a week. Address: Mrs. Rose 


° ~ ° ; E. Cum. 

Excellent Hotel Accommodations, surf-bathing, dancing, mings, 110 Portland Ave., Old Orchard ‘Beach 
all sorts of sports, many places of historical 

interest, including Hampton Institute, THE WILSON COTTAGES, Little Boar's Head, N. 4 

are near at hand. Cottages conveniently located on main avenue within 


walking distance of beach—hot and cold wat 
y ( rT, 
lights, screened piazzas. Home cooking Rate: on 
For information, address week. (August) $21 per week. Miss M. A, Wilson 
Proprietress, P. O. North Hampton, N. H, a 


estan 


The Manager aioe 
At 12 Waumbeck Street, Boston, 


BAY SHORE HOTEL can get pleasant, cool, airy rooms ae 


week. Tourists accommodated. Rates reas 
3 Se able. Address E. Jane Brown, 12 - 
Buckroe Beach, Virginia St., Boston (Rox), Mass. re 


To Sub-Let—Five Room Apartment during 
summer; desirable for 4 or 5 summer students. 
Address Box 105, The Crisis, 69 Fifth Ave 
New York City. 5 


HOTEL ROCKLAND 


LARGEST COLORED HOTEL IN NEW YORK CITY Attractive rooms. Best home meals. Permanent 


HOT AND COLD WATER IN EACH ROOM guests, Transients. Open all year. Miss Elmira 
IMMACULATELY CLEAN COURTEOUS SERVICE Botts, 336 St. Joe St., Elkhart, Ind. 

bs SPECIAL RATES: DAILY OR WEEKLY R 
Phone Harlem 9622 ee ee ee ae 1000 Busit 
3 to 13 West t New Yo 5s ih 
136th Street tc 0, EDUCATIONAL 1000 Billh 

SCHOOL OF DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING, 

Pattern Making, French Draping, Grading, Cutting, 
Fitting and Tailoring, Chair cover and drapery 1000 Envel 


ca. Pupil : fi f ee . 100 Mime 
YOUNG MEN! HEALTH SEEKERS PARADISE wn akaune srdoeo, 200 'W. 12hel Se, Tao 


122nd St., Tele- | 


Asheville, N. C. ‘“‘In the Land of th ky.”” - ‘ 
When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- = aay phone Monument 2-4177 2246 Seve 


World famous health resort; 2300 ft. above the sea. 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- is a land of beauty, a land of grandeur and of 


rium. Employment Bureau for members. everchanging irresistible lure. 


The wonderful climate is a fine aid in the treat- 
For further information address ment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 


Privat jations f fully selected i ee Philac 
rivate accommodations or carefully selecte n- ; ne 
% M. ou Rs cipient cases, sanatorium accommodations for ad- Position as instructor in physical education, sewing and ‘ 
. vanced cases, Write: DR. L. 0. MILLER dressmaking, or as matron in institution, desired by Them 
3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 38 Market Street Asheville, N. C. Boston college trained woman, Address Alyce H. Thomas, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. That 


tentio’ 


THE PHILLIS WHEATLEY ASSOCIATION Mail ¢ 


Rentees, Sie A Social Study Tour inthe Soviet Union | | |““' 
“NOT AN INSTITUTION—A HOME” 


135 Guest Rooms for Women and Girls i 26 DAYS in the U. o, S. R. 


educational and instructive — visiting the cultural 
Es | and industrial centers — special emphasis on social 
cr I life of the people. 


ASSOCIATION 


Including: Leningrad—Moscow—Kharkov 
—Kiev—Stalingrad —Dnieperstroy 
Trip on the Volga Collective Farms 
$ price includes: steamship and rail- 

3 89 road fares, hotels, meals —en 
route and in the Soviet Union. 
Sailing S. S. BREMEN June 14th-30th and July |8th 


The Phillis Wheatley Association. nese doors are Shorter tours as low as $250 
never closed to worthy girls. 


Cleveland is now one of the largest educational Speciat attention given for tickets to the Carribean and Vifgin Islands. 


centers in America. Why not attend school here? 
The Phillis Wheatley Association offers private 


rooms from $3.75 to $7.00 per week. Its cafeteria 

is one of the finest east of the Rocky Mountains. | nc 

Desk and elevator service twenty-four hours. 5 s 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 175 Fifth Ave ALG 4-6656 New York N ¥ 
4450 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio ; 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us The Crisis 





N. H, 
Within 
lectric 
8 per 
Vilson, 


Durine the critical months 
of the most serious depression that this 
country has ever known, THE CRISIS 
has shown an increase in number of 
advertisers and in amount of adver- 
tising space sold. 


42 per cent more advertising 
appeared in THE CRISIS in June 1931 
than in January of the same year. 


70 per cent more local and 
national advertisers used the columns 
of THE CRISIS in June 1931 than in 
January of the same year. 


Such results can be obtained only 
when there is PUBLIC DEMAND for 
an advertising medium. THERE IS A 
DEMAND FOR THE CRISIS. 


HUNT PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers to Particular People 


34 W. 136th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Tlillinghast 5-9695 


REDUCED PRINTING PRICES 
1000 Business Cards (Size 3% x 1%”). 
1000 Billheads (Ruled or Unruled) 
1000 Letterheads on 201b Bond Paper... 
1000 Blotters (uncoated) $2.95 (coated).. 
1000 Envelopes 6% (3 lines of printing) 
1000 Envelopes No. 10 (3 lines of printing)...... 3 
100 Mimeographed Letters (your Letterheads).... 
Public Stenography—Notary Public 
RAY’S PRINTING & LETTER CO. 
2246 Seventh Avenue, EDgecombe 4-018! 


Philadelphia Stores Are Availing 
Themselves of Local Advertising 
That Attracts the Particular At- 
tention of Philadelphia and 
Mail Order Shoppers. Why Not 
Add Your Business to This List? 


Manufacturers of 


BEAUTY? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 


A eo ee es 


le your Hair is one and Wiry or if you are 

bothered with Fal ing Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp or any Hair Trouble, We want you to 
try a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The Remedy contains medical properties that 
go to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 
skin, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
Also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 56c. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sham- 
poe, 1 Pressing Oll, 1 Face Cream and 
Direction for Selling. $2.00, 25c Extra 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEARING APPAREL 


Sizes 14 to 20, and 36 to 44 


| BESS MAID DRESS 
| 


Southeast Corner 23d and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE; Liberal Commission; Write For Particulars. 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


ocations—Day and Night Sessions 
Reasonable Tuition Enroll Now 
Write the Principal 
Blanche Williams Anderson 
1926 S. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 


AND 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


Careful _attention given to typewritten 
manuscripts, 


121 North Broad St., Phila. 


July, 1931 


Btate asecredited. 
Three year course in 
peaccal nursing. 50 

hespital. ap- 
roved list of Amer- 
ean College ef Sur- 
geons. Free tuition, 
board and room, 


1,000 
above sea level. Only 
High School Grad- 
uates admitted. 


Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 


BURRELL MEMorIAL Hospital 
Roanoke, Va. 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
Apex College 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
Atlanta University 
Braithwaite Business School 
Brick Junior College 
Brookwood 
Browning Home & Mather Academy........ 
Bush-Banks School of Expression........... 2 


Cooper School 

Downingtown I. & A. School 

Fisk University 

Florida N. & C. Institute 

Gammon Theological Seminary 

Georgia N. & A. College 

Hampton Institute 
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can get you a 
GOOD, PAYING POSITION 
Apply NOW for Summer School Work 
Register NOW for Fall Openings 
We work earnestly and persistently to place all our 
registrants. Application form sent on request. 


208 E. Cherry St. NORMAL, ILL. 


Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 
uates in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
also affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 
Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 


Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 


Apply to M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
1014 29th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
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The Supreme Court insists that no 
man can become a naturalized citizen 
unless he is willing to lie, steal, and 
kill. This is good news for Alabama. 















































In the football match between the 
Catholic hierarchy and the Fascisti 
most of the world hardly knows whether 
to look patriotic or reverent. 



































What the Hell are Congressional 
Medals of Honor for, unless to hang on 
swashbucklers like Butler, who can, 
with proper machine-gun support, lick 
any damned nigger when he’s held 
down? 



























































Dr. Otto Spengler still insists that 
the white world made the mistake of 
its life when it brought machines and 
technique to colored folk. 












































Believe it or not, but Duke Uni- 
versity founded by the Tobacco and 
Power Trusts, has as fountain head of 
its Department of Economics a guy 
yclept, Calvin Hoover. Dear God! 
That is adding injury to insult. 















































Secretary Mellon is wild for equal 
taxation. He maintains that John 

















AS THE EAGLE SOARS 


I regard the race and colour prejudice which barricades human beings 
against one another as the greatest evil of modern times, which should be over- 
come if humanity must be realized as one in spirit. 


Smith ought to have at least the same 
chance to pay taxes as the Aluminium 
Trust, and perhaps even more. 


After all, what difference does it 
make to most of us whether the Star- 
Spangled United States Treasury is a 
billion dollars, or ten cents in the red? 


With the Amalgamated Mayors and 
Texas Guinan already representing 
American culture in France, we only 
need to complete the picture with a 
lynching at the tomb of Unknown Sol- 
dier. 


If Al Jolson carries out his threat of 
playing the Lord in the film of “Green 
Pastures” we shall expect to see 
Charlie Chaplin heading the caste at 
Oberammergau. 


We're pikers. Why mess around 
with dribblets of 10, 15, or 50% raises 
in the Tariff wall? Pish and piffle! 
Why not just stop all imports from 
everywhere, forever? This would keep 
dirty foreigners from living off us. 
Then watch wages hike to Heaven, and 
listen to the roar of the full dinner 
pail. 





The different paths along which progress may be made towards recovery 
from this evil are manifold. My own stress would be laid upon the elevation 
of the public mind and the collection and dissemination of accurate scientific 
knowledge as against the pseudo-science and pseudo-religion which in their dis- 
guise of truth are treacherously dealing mortal blows to truth herself. 


There should be a united effort to combine the emotional forces of religion, 
in its broadest sense, with the spread of education based on fully ascertained 
truth concerning the human race as a whole. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


As the Crow Flies 


If you want to be President of 
France, be nobody; if you want to be 
King of England, do nothing; if you 
want to be Queen of Roumania, don’t 
marry the King; if you want to be King 
of Spain, run away; if you want to be 
King of Italy, fade away; if you want 
to be President of the United States— 
but what’s the use? 


Go ahead, California, and elect Dave 
Clark. He won’t be the first murderer 
on the bench, nor the last. 


All the Cabinet has got to do is to 
keep on prophesying prosperity, and if 
any of them live long enough, they are 
bound to be right some time. 


All of the new newspaper barrage 
which is now being laid down will let 
poor, sick, Secretary Fall keep his 
$100,000 bribe and spend the summer 
at that ranch. 


What is the cause of Depression? 
War. What is the cause of War? 
Preparation for War. Why do we pre- 
pare for War? Because we believe in 
our country, right or wrong, and are 
100% Americans. 
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My Attitude Toward Negro Labor 


By WILLIAM N. DOAK 


United States Secretary of Labor and Member of the President’s Cabinet 


AM glad to say that for more 

than a quarter of a century my 
activities have been earnestly di- 
rected to matters relating to the 
welfare of the laboring men and 
women and their relationships 
with employers. During that 
period, I have had frequent op- 
portunity to be of assistance in 
the progress which Negro labor 
is steadily making. Among my 
pleasantest memories from a 
personal standpoint, are wage 
increases and better working 
conditions which I have assisted 
in securing from time to time, 
prior to being appointed Secre- 
tary of Labor in the Cabinet of 
President Hoover, for the work- 
ers on some of the country’s great 


Tue Crisis has expressed itself 
frankly from time to time concern- 
ing the attitude of the newest mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet to- 
ward colored labor. Mr. Doak be- 
longs to the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen which does not admit 
colored members. He has been 
openly charged with opposing the 
employment of colored men. THE 
Crisis has therefore asked him to 
state frankly his attitude toward 
colored labor and this is his reply. 


railway trunk lines, including 
appreciable numbers of Negro 
employees. 

The Department of Labor, 
over which I have the honor of 
presiding, is the Government’s 





instrumentality of special service 
to all the workers of our country, 
and we are endeavoring earnestly 
to carry out the many duties 
which the law has charged us to 
perform in this behalf. Accord- 
ingly, you will find each bureau 
and division of the Federal De- 
partment of Labor available to 
all the workers and employers of 
America in matters pertaining to 
Labor, including the group in 
which you are especially inter- 
ested, for the purpose of foster- 
ing, promoting and developing 
the welfare of the wage-earners 
of the United States, improving 
their working conditions, and 
advancing their opportunities for 
profitable employment. 


Business Points The Way 


By ALBON L. HOLSEY 


RECENT report from the State 

of Texas tells us that there are 
three thousand Negroes in that state 
qualified to teach who have nothing to 
do. This Texas report, as an index, 
also tells us that a large majority of our 
schools are still geared up for the “mis- 
sionary” output and apparently un- 
aware of the changing status of the 
Negro and the entirely new economic 
structure of our country. 
Pl The perpetuation of the exclusively 
missionary” spirit is one of the danger 
points in Negro education and should be 
closely watched during the next few 
years. Its danger is found in three 
places : 


(a) Some of the older heads of our schools 
are either unwilling, or unable to change their 
habits of educational thinking. 

(b) Many of the younger generation of 
wero teachers go to the class room with a 
nothing-else-to-do-to-make-a-living” spirit 
and find it easier to “fall in line” than to 
resist the entrenched traditions. 

§ (c) Certain groups in white America be- 
leve that Negroes as missionaries among 
themselves are likely to be less troublesome 

n Negroes as alert, active business men. 


Two or three years ago, we were told 
at in a small town in a southern state, 
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Mr. Holsey represents the newest 
Tuskegee philosophy concerning the 
economic development of the Negro. 
He ts an executive official of the 
Negro Business League which was 
founded by Booker T. Washington. 
Mr. Holsey has been connected with 
Tuskegee for over fifteen years and 
expresses the Negro capitalistic 
point of view. 


a prosperous and intelligent Negro 
farmer bought up the cotton produced 
by a few of his neighboring small Negro 
farmers. This cotton was bought to re- 
sell at a higher price. The whites in the 
town were incensed ; told him that what 
he did was “white peoples’ business” 
and gave him the choice of returning 
the cotton to the Negroes from whom 
he purchased it or leaving town. 

Now come reports from Philadelphia 
and Boston that Negro students of com- 
mercial schools who take courses in re- 
tail selling are not permitted to do 
practice work in department stores the 


same as the white students of the same 
classes. Many reports come from the 
South that Negro principals of city 
schools are discouraged from develop- 
ing commercial departments on the 
grounds that such expenditures of 
school funds are a waste because there 
are no opportunities for such graduates 
to secure employment. 

Thus, we find that whether in 
Georgia or in Massachusetts, the re- 
sistance to Negro participation in busi- 
ness is just the same except perhaps in 
method. 

Contrast this with the outlook of the 
white boy. At an early age, he joins 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
where he gets into the atmosphere of 
business and learns its first principles. 
His father, in the meantime, through 
his own business, or through his friends 
in Rotary or Kiwanis, is looking ahead 
for a place for his son. 

Apparently, no one is_ thinking 
similarly or planning ahead for the 
Negro boy. Even the trade courses in 
many of our schools do not include 
adequate related courses in merchandis- 
ing. The boy in tailoring or the girl in 
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Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
. merce and Albon Holsey 


millinery are insufficiently trained 
unless they know how to produce and 
how to sell in accordance with present- 
day competition ; and even if they elect 
to work in an establishment, their 
chances for promotion are better if they 
have some knowledge of the market 
and its relation to sales. 

It is clear, then, that we must create 
our own business atmosphere and pro- 
duce our own merchandising experts 
from whom its principles will filter back 
and forth to our schools and our busi- 
ness enterprises. It is also apparent 
that we must employ the material and 
opportunities in our own group to 
develop the necessary technique. 

As we use the term “merchandising” 
it is in no sense veiled in mystery, nor 
does it presuppose a sort of superman. 
As these lines are written, we can think 
of a dozen Negroes who have the in- 
stincts and abilities, and if given the op- 
portunity, could earn from fifteen to 
twenty thousand dollars a year in the 
field of merchandising. 

Outstanding among the “captains” of 
Negro business are the Spauldings, 
Paces, Gibsons, Jordans, Overtons and 
Rutherfords, who have “made the 
grade” in insurance, and yet this busi- 
ness, as at present supported by our 
people, represents an annual volume of 
less than $40,000,000 and gives employ- 
ment to not more than 10,000 persons. 
In the handling of necessities, such as: 
food, clothing, furniture, and drugs, our 
participation is almost nil, and here are 
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fields which when based upon our actual 
annual spending power. entitle us-to a 
half million more jobs. 

We do not have these jobs, nor are 
we performing equivalent functions for 
America; and until we do, the lack of 
participation will be a continuing eco- 
nomic waste for us as well as a bludg- 
eon in unsympathetic hands to strike us 
down as we struggle for existence. 

Both competition and prejudice will 
resist our entrance into these fields, but 
it is a question of tackling the job in 
order to survive; and the longer it is 
delayed, the more difficult it will become. 

We cannot, however, expect the 
schools to meet the present emergency 
by themselves. It requires, also, an 
aroused public opinion among us which 
will challenge each dollar we spend to 
bring back to the race an adequate re- 
turn in economic recognition. 

The National Negro Business League 
has recently undertaken a program 
which seeks to get the facts concerning 
the Negroes’ buying power and to pre- 
sent these facts to American business 
as the basis of appeal for more eco- 
nomic recognition for our people. 

To accomplish these results, 
League has: 


the 


(1) Undertaken, with the cooperation of 
the National Association of Colored Women 
and other organizations, a nationwide study 
of Negro buying habits. 

(2) Organized a Negro Market Data 
Service for National Advertisers and Manu- 
facturers. The fees received from this serv- 
ice are being expended for research and service 
to our advertising clients. 

(3) Invited the buyers and business man- 
agers of Negro schools and hospitals to meet 
in conference in New York. This conference 
will be strictly educational. Lectures will be 





given by expert buyers, and there wij 
demonstrations in tésting and grading me 
chandise, as well as guidance in budgetine 
large-quantity supplies for institutions. % 

(4) Organized and __ incorporated th 
C. M. A. Stores, a voluntary chain of Ne = 
retail grocers. On its interracial directorate 
are successful white business men who hare 
faith as well as sympathy. , 

(5) Set up a Model Grocery Store ; 
Harlem. This store, for the first nine months 
has shown a stock turn of 2.13 times a 
month in contrast to one turn-over per month 
which is the average for American grocery 
stores. 

(6) Through the C. M. A. caused the em. 
ployment of Negroes as salesmen for whole. 
sale grocery houses. 

(7) Placed on the market, through regular 
trade channels, the first private-label brand 
food products controlled by Negroes which 
yield both brokerage fees and profits, 

(8) Plans for organizing other retai) 
groups similar to the grocery cooperative. 


The Business League believes in and 
supports Negro business—not segre- 
gated Negro business, but Negro bus- 
ness identified as to ownership and 
management although unidentified as to 
service and sales. 

The Business League also believes 
that Negro retail business if successful, 
will, although identified, be more 
quickly and readily absorbed by Ameri- 
can business and the identity forgotten 
in the maelstrom of competition. 

The Business League knows that ap- 
preciation of the Negro market by ad- 
vertisers and manufacturers will eventu- 
ally mean advertising in Negro publica- 
tions and more employment of Negroes 
in factories, offices and retail outlets. 

It, therefore, believes that Business 
points the only way to a breakdown of 
the barriers and handicaps which retard 
Negro progress. 
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Harlem Model C. M. A. Grocery Store 
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Shall the Negro Worker Turn To Labor 


HE economic crisis and the tre- 

mendous growth of unemployment 
have given a new emphasis to a number 
of very serious questions of concern to 
the Negro worker. None of these is 
more pressing than the problem of 
coping with unemployment, for to the 
Negro worker unemployment is an even 
worse scourge than to the white worker. 
However incredible may be the levels to 
which the general unemployment figures 
are shooting, the percentage of unem- 
ployment among the Negroes is still 
higher! It is calculated that unemploy- 
ment has hit the Negro worker at least 
twice as hard as the white worker. In 
the city of Pittsburgh, for example, a 
city where Negroes are but 8% of the 
total population, 40% of the applicants 


for the municipal relief fund were- 


Negroes. In Buffalo, a survey of the 
National Urban League showed that 
“in March 1930 17.7% of the Negroes 
were unemployed as compared with 
108% among the whites. In Philadel- 
phia, in one district 29.2% of the 
Negroes were unemployed and 6.8% of 
the whites.” With all necessary second- 
ary modifications, it remains true that 
the “inferior” status, economically and 
socially, of the Negro in American so- 
ciety, condemns him to be “the first 
to be fired and the last to be hired.” 

It must be recognized that it is often 

the white worker himself who helps 
condemn his colored fellow-worker to 
this position. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor in practice rejects any 
idea of the economic equality of Negro 
and white worker : it refuses to organize 
the Negro proletarian and, in the rare 
cases that it does, it segregates him in 
“jim-crow” unions. Cases are notori- 
ous in which conservative labor unions 
have ordered strikes because a Negro 
worker was employed while white 
workers were out of a job! 
_ Byand large, the situation is the same 
in “normal” times as far as the relations 
of the Negro and industry are con- 
cerned. It is a commonplace, yet it is 
an aching truth, that the access of the 
Negro worker to industry is barred by 
numberless obstacles even in normal 
limes, that he can only find a place in 
industry in inferior and low-standard 
Positions, that all too frequently his 
entry into industry is gained thru strike- 
teaking and scabbery. The problem 
of the Negro and unemployment in this 
‘isis period is an aggravation of the 
more general problem of the Negro and 
industry in normal times. 
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Or To Capital? 


By WILL HERBERG 


Mr. Herberg is the Managing 
Editor of THe REVOLUTIONARY 
AGE, a weekly Communist news- 
paper, and the official organ of the 
communist party (Majority Group). 
He writes: 

“The interesting discussions that 
have been going on in THE CRISIS 
on various phases of the position of 
the Negro in modern American so- 
ciety have always struck me as very 
significant—especially the freshness 
and the freedom of the views ex- 
pressed. I have the feeling, how- 
ever, that the modern revolutionary 
wiewpoint (the viewpoint of the 
Communists) has not found sufficient 
reflection in your columns. Yet I 
am sure that this viewpoint is im- 
portant and would be of great inter- 
est to your readers, whatever may be 
thought of its validity. 

“IT am therefore enclosing an 
article expressive of this viewpoint. 
I hope you will find it possible to 
publish it in your columns.” . 


Hounded from every side, discrimin- 
ated against and spurned by those to 
whom he has a right to look for frater- 
nal assistance, the Negro worker indeed 
needs the clearest vision if he is to reach 
the goal of racial and economic emanci- 
pation, or even make substantial im- 
provement in his conditions. Unfor- 
tunately the guidance received by the 
Negro working masses today is not 
such as to lead .in this direction. It 
comes today from just those elements 
of the Negro people who, in spite of 
their undoubted sincerity, are unfor- 
tunately not in the position to point out 
the road. It comes today from the 
“community leaders” (the preachers, 
the teachers, and the politicians), from 
the “social workers” and journalists, 
from precisely those who, owing to their 
own class position, are themselves 
(including the Garveyites!) thoroughly 
and subtly influenced by the crassest 
prejudices of “white American, capital- 
ist civilization.” 

What are the proposals recommended 
by these bourgeois leaders to the Negro 
workers to help them meet the problem 
raised by unemployment and by modern 
industrial conditions as such? From a 
general viewpoint, these proposals may 
be grouped under three heads: 1. Let 
us use the consuming (buying) power 
of the Negro people to force them to 
hire our people! 2. Let us build up our 
own industry and commerce to make 


places for our workers on a plane of 
equality and no discrimination. 3. Let 
the Negro workers collaborate with the 
white capitalists by offering to work at 
lower wages and thus force an entry 
into industry. 

Let us examine each of these pro- 
posals in order to see its significance for 
the Negro worker. 


1. Ustinc Our CoNsuMING POWER 


The triviality of the first proposal is 
obvious on the face of it. It is indeed 
possible to organize boycott actions to 
compel petty shopkeepers in Harlem to 
hire Negro clerks and it is even possible 
on occasion to kick up a row big enough 
to force a Woolworth store in Chicago 
to make a “promise.” But what has 
this to do with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negro workers in the coal, 
iron, steel, oil, automobile and packing 
industries, in the basic industries of 
America? Can the Negro people use 
their “buying power” to refuse to buy 
locomotives or automobiles so as to 
compel the big trusts to end discrimina- 
tion against the Negroes? Or shall the 
Negro people refuse to buy meat or coal 
to the same end? There is no substance 
to the “use our buying power” pro- 
posal: it can only be raised by those 
whose social vision is bounded by petty 
industry and petty trade, who see 
everything not from the viewpoint of 
the Negro workers, (the great mass of 
the Negro people) but rather from that 
of the Negro small business man. 


2. BuitpInc A “NrEGRO EconoMy” 


The second proposal is more pretenti- 
ous but hardly more realistic. Do the 
champions of this plan seriously pro- 
pose the establishment of a “Negro” 
coal or iron or steel or packing industry 
side by side with the existing giant 
trusts and competing with them? For 
it is precisely in these industries that 
the overwhelming bulk of the Negro 
proletarians are found—and not in the 
small shops in Harlem or on the South 
Side of Chicago. Could a more vision- 
ary, more utopian proposal be 
imagined? Is it not clear that the only 
tangible benefits of the attempts to 
build a “Negro economy” would be 
limited at best to the Negro small 
capitalists ? 


Is it not obvious that: 


“The success of a Negro petty-capitalism 
will give economic reality merely to our con- 
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temporary Negro middle class which is 
temperamentally detached from the realities 
of working class life?” (Harris in “The 
Negro Worker”) 


Or that: 


a . however successful Negro business 
enterprise may be, . . . it must in the nature 
of the case remain a diminutive force in mod- 
ern industrialism—which is to say, that its 
heralded power for meeting the problem of 
Negro unemployment, will be of small 
importance?”  (Ibid.) 


And suppose, merely for the sake of 
argument, that a “Negro economy” is 
developed. Of what substantial benefit 
could this be to the Negro industrial 
worker? The Negro who has become a 
capitalist is more of a capitalist than a 
Negro. Is it not conceivable that a 
Negro employer may exploit and op- 
press and even discriminate against 
Negro workers just as do white capital- 
ists—and for the same reasons? Have 
we not heard of Jewish capitalists who 
refuse to hire Jewish clerks? Is it not 
notorious that the ultra-Zionist capital- 
ists are precisely among the worse ex- 
ploiters of their dear fellow-Jews? 
Capitalists first—Jews afterwards, very 
much afterwards! The Negro workers 
should learn this lesson. 


3. “COLLABORATING WITH THE WHITE 
Bosses 


3ut the most insidious, the most 
dangerous proposal is at the same time 
the most wide-spread: the idea that the 
Negro workers should adopt a con- 
ciliatory attitude to the white capitalists, 
should make “concessions,” in order to 
acquire a better and firmer position in 
industry. This attitude is common to 
practically all trends of Negro bourgeois 
social thought as the following illumi- 
nating quotations indicate : 


“I believe that the interest of my people 
lies with the wealth of the nation and with 
the class of white people who control it.” 
(Bishop Carey.) 

“It seems strange and a paradox, but the 
only convenient friend the Negro worker or 
laborer has in America at the present time is 
the white capitalist. The capitalist being 
selfish . . . is willing and glad to use Negro 
labor wherever possible on a scale below the 
standard union wage. . , 

“If the Negro takes my advice he will . . . 
always keep his scale of wages a little lower 
than the whites . .; by doing so he will 
keep the good will of the white employer. 
: .” (Marcus Garvey) 


_ “There is every indication that it is the 
intention of the great industries to foster and 


favor the Negro workman. For the 
Negro wantonly to flout their generous ad- 
vances by joining the restless ranks which 
threaten industrial ruin would be fatuous 
suicide. 

“At present the capitalist class possess the 
culture and conscience which hold even the 
malignity of race passion in restraint. . ; 
Whatever good or evil the future may hold 
in store for him, today’s wisdom heedless of 
logical consistency demands that he stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the captains of in- 
dustry.” (Kelly Miller). (7). 


Is it necessary to undertake a serious 
refutation of Professor Miller’s re- 
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marks about the absence of race pas- 
sion among the “cultured” white 
bourgeois? Race prejudice is such an 
integral part of white capitalist ideology 
and it is precisely because the American 
working class is so bourgeois-minded 
(i. e., so backward in class-conscious- 
ness) that it has allowed itself to be 
corrupted, in the most devious and 
subtle ways, by these “cultured” knights 
of the rope and fagot. Is not hiding 
this fact objectively almost the same as 
defending the lynchers and their pro- 
tectors ? 

Is it not obvious that by “collaborat- 
ing” with the white capitalist the Negro 
worker would be helping the oppressor 
play his old, old game: “Divide and 
rule!” By making himself the tool of 
the white boss, the Negro worker would 
merely strengthen the foree that would 
beat him down still further. Certain 
sections of the white employing class 
might quite conceivably welcome the 


Negro 


of Brookwood 
Page 235 


Graduates Labor 


College. 


“offer of collaboration” made in the 
name of the Negro workers by the 
Negro bourgeois with the obvious pur- 
pose of playing off one section of the 
labor movement against the other but 
what possible advantage of other than 
merely temporary, illusory character— 
such maneuvers can bring the Negro 
workers themselves not even the per- 
suasive tongue of Professor Miller can 
make out. 

One of the most serious aspects of 
the Negro bourgeois’ propaganda of 
class collaboration between the Negro 
workers and the white bosses is the 
fact that it adds fuel to the horrible 
flames of race prejudice which the 
white bourgeois has fanned (not only 
deliberately but primarily through the 
objective mechanics of class domina- 
tion) in the breasts of the backward 
American white workers. And in this 
way too the Negro bourgeois is un- 
wittingly playing the game of the worse 
enemies of the Negro race, the lily- 
white capitalist autocracy. 


Not only does the “concessions” 
propaganda of the Negro bourgeois 
stimulate the anti-Negro prejudices of 
the backward white workers, but it alg 
has an extremely deleterious influence 
upon the growing signs of class-cop. 
sciousness in the ranks of the Negro 
workers, hindering and suppressing its 
development. And here too the bene. 
ficiaries are simply and solely the 
capitalists. 

But as against all of these arguments 
the contention is often raised that 
Negro-worker-white-capitalist collabora. 
tion represents the “racial interests” of 
the Negro! The Negro worker, we are 
told, should subordinate his “lower” 
class interests as a worker to his 
“higher” interests as a Negro. But 
this is a mere delusion. In helping the 
white capitalists, the Negro workers 
would help precisely that element in 
modern American society under whose 
inspiration, direction and protection the 
most shameful excesses against the 
Negro people are perpetrated. What the 
attitude of the Negro bourgeois in this 
respect really represents is a surrender 
of both the racial and the class interests 
of the Negro worker in favor of the 
class interests of the white capitalists! 
Between the class and racial interests 
of the Negro proletarian there is no 
conflict; both call him to struggle 
against and not collaboration with the 
white bourgeois. 

The course proposed by the Negro 
bourgeois for the workers is a course 
of futility and collective group suicide 
for the Negro proletariat, both as 
Negroes and proletarians. It is a 
course that completely subordinates the 
interests of the Negro workers and the 
Negro people as a whole to the interests 
of the dominant white bourgeois (and, 
to a certain extent, to the interests of 
the upper strata of the Negro bourgeois 
closely bound up with the white 
capitalists. ) 

As against this course, the Negro 
workers and all elements of the Negro 
people who are alive to the real in- 
terests of their race must offer another 
course—a course of awakening class- 
consciousness and growing racial mili- 
tancy, a course of firm labor solidarity 
with the white workers (in spite of the 
hateful anti-Negro prejudices of the 
more backward sections), a course of 
united struggle against the white 
capitalist masters of this country whose 
rule of ruthless exploitation rests upon 
the racial subjection of the Negro as 
well as upon the class subjection of the 
worker. 


For twenty years THE Crisis has 
been a forum for differing opintons om 
the race problem. We have our owm 
opinions and for that reason we allow 
others the same right. 
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HERE is Venice, Italy, with gon- 

dolas and singing gondoliers, with 
tall spired churches and red clad priests, 
with palaces of old and yellowed marble 
and enclosed gardens with fountains of 
dewy, misty waters and pouting pigeons 
sipping on their ledges, varied colored 
market stands with old market women 
like old masterpieces; houses lichen 
covered with headless ghosts inside. 
There are skies, crystal blue and olive 
groves and dark eyed maidens with old 
ivory skins. Night—when there is 
singing and shapes of things: in the 
past, Caesar and stamping soldiers and 
the Medici and then—there is Venice, 
Mississippi. 

Venice, Mississippi with its mud- 
rucked Mississippi and patched canoes 
and Negro fishermen with sun-curled 
hair and red bandannas, singing haunt- 
ing blues and moaning Baptist hymns, 
and shacky houses on stilts looking like 
boney-legged gals in short skirts ; houses 
with tin can weather boarding and rag 
stuffed windows. These houses reek of 
the smell of fish and too many humans 
in one place. 

Of evenings there is song, not the 
chant of monks, but the remnant of song 
of a lost race and fiddles squeak and 
black women, fat and unshapen, sit in 
doorways and look at the men who pass. 
Some of them have youngsters pulling 
at their breasts like young animals, some 
are smoking and some sitting silent. 
The stars come out and a breeze from 
the river stirs up the smell of fish and 
encircles it about and its scent reaches 
Magnolia as she comes wending her 
way down the hill, the hill that divides 
Upper Venice or white folks’ Venice 
from Lower Venice or colored folks’ 
Venice. 


_ Magnolia coming down when Venice 
is singing and loving, for that is all 
that is left to a lost race, singing and 
loving, and the women who feel the 
men’s strong arms, wish for something 
better and holier, but you know there is 
a saying in Venice among the women, 

A nigger don’t get you, a white man 
will. 

The colored men curse themselves and 
feel ashamed and determine to do bet- 
ter by their ole woman and the kids. 
They look up the hill and see afar 


| the gold crosses on the churches, the 


houses and the schools and they think 
G the praying and singing and loving 
of white folks in clean white places and 
little children in clean white beds, colored 
lurses singing them to sleep; their own 
ouses like pig pens and their children 


| —ahard slap from a fat hand and “Go 
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Honor 


A Story By Lillian Beverton Mason 


to sleep, devil,” that was colored ‘‘chil- 
luns’” lullaby. 

But even in such humble places as 
Venice are bred white souls and in the 
muck of Venice there was a white soul, 
Magnolia. They do not bother with 
the Jones or Smith part of your name 
in Venice, anyway Magnolia had no 
Jones or Smith part. Her mother had 
given her to Granny Morris. Her 
mother had not been glad of her com- 
ing and had given her unwelcome off- 
spring away more gladly than she would 
have parted with a pocket handkerchief. 

Magnolia was a flower, a honey yel- 
low flower, honey colored skin, with 
dark brown eyes, black curly hair, soft 


and silky, and a little pink mouth with 
lips the pink of lucious melons, and a 
slim little body that carried castoff white 
folks’ clothes like a princess. The way 
she held her head and the determination 
in her eyes, Magnolia had honor. She 
wasn’t going to belong to any man. 

Magnolia was second girl at Rip- 
pleys. Every evening when the big 
cook folded her hands and said, “Guess 
we’s through,” then Magnolia slipped 
away for a while with Gran. 

Every evening at singing and loving 
time she came down. Past Caroline’s 
place, where there were awful women 
and where Big Bill Harris banged away 
at rags and whose look filled her with 
fear. Past them all to Gran’s house. 

Gran’s house where every evening 
she swept out the dirt that daily ac- 
cumulated and nightly repeated her 
commandments of cleanliness to Gran. 
Gran was wizened, shriveled and asth- 


matic. She was old and had colds in 
her head, therefore it was a necessity 
for her to wear at least seven head 
rags like the proverbial seven veils. Her 
feet were bare; bare, black and ashy. 
Yet to Magnolia she was Gran. Gran 
who so obdurately made her all this 
work every evening. 


“Gran don’t hang the slop jar on the 
door jamb. It’s terrible.” 

“Nothin’ terrible about thet. Every- 
body knows you gotta have one.” 

“What’s this pile of dirty little rags ?” 

“Empty baccy sacks. Savin’ em for 
quilt pieces.” 

“Oh, Gran don’t. I’ll buy you some 
nice clean pieces for your quilts. Gran 
what did you take those nice curtains 
down for?” 

‘Them’s too good to be usin’ every- 
day.” 

Patiently she put the shack in order 
only to have to do the same thing the 
next night but Gran had been faithful 
to her and she wasn’t going to scorn 
her or make fun of her. 

She stayed in the hot little shack all 
evening, even when it was very warm, 
it kept the men from annoying her. 
They were always after her, lucious 
Magnolia who wasn’t to be touched by 
men, 

Granny sipped something out of a 
yellow cup, something draughty and 
black. When she was through with the 
draught she drew on her pipe and asked 
questions about Magnolia’s work folks. 

“You mean to say Nola, they bought 
forty chickens and only used the breasts! 
I'll tell you white folks has all the hevin 
they’s gonna git. Has they got any- 
thing new?” 

“They bought a tapestry that cost 
one thousand dollars to hang over the 
buffet.” 

“A thousand dolla’ picture to look at 
while you eats! Why they’s chilluns 
here in ‘Venice ain’t had a square meal 
all their lives.” 

“T know it Gran and I can’t explain 
it; but theirs is a beautiful life.” 

Magnolia stood still, thinking .and 
wishing things—of a school where you 
could go and work and where colored 
boys were learning about the higher 
things of life and learning to look at 
girls with honor and cleanliness. As 
soon as Granny was gone—but never 
would she leave her. 


A man came to the door, breaking up 
the dream. “How do, Missus Morris, 
how you?” 
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He talked to Gran, but his eyes 
peered at Magnolia. 

“T’m all right. How are you, young 
man ?” 

“Fine. Hello Nola.” 

The girl stiffened, did not answer. 

“Stuck up ole gal ain’t you? Neva 
mind, someday you gonna be glad to 
talk to a nigger.” 

He turned and went away. Magnolia 
covered Gran and started back to Rip- 
pleys. 

Big Bill, tall, powerful, yellow, saw 
her passing and whispered a whisky 
scented request in her ears. She pushed 
him away. 

“All right, all right,” he answered in 
a surly tone, “Big Bill will get you some 
day.” 

Magnolia went on. She wanted to 
cry. Six long years of fending them 
off. Wolves! Why couldn’t they learn 
about the school and go away and learn 
to honor women. She always took the 
street car as soon as she reached Up- 
per Venice. There were white wolves 
up there. 

But as spring came on, came other 
worries: rumors of the river rising and 
people having to leave, people being 
drowned and diseases on rampages. 
Gran sick and weak, refusing to budge 
and the water like a hungry demon, ris- 
ing higher and higher. Magnolia stayed 
with Gran all the time now. The people 
in Venice were fleeing, a few every day. 
Gran pleaded to stay there. Pap had 
died there and there she was going to 
die. Magnolia stayed; closed the win- 
dows and doors to make the rescuers 
think there was no one there. 


All alone in deserted Venice. Gran 
didn’t know her now. All her talk was 
of Pap. Like a little child she looked, 
only a little child that is shriveled and 
old. Magnolia lifted her about like a 
child. Gran didn’t eat anything. 
Magnolia wouldn’t eat in another day. 

The murky water rising higher, 
higher like a sleek and slimy monster, 
hundreds of feet long, it moved. Then 
late one afternoon Magnolia saw it with 
terror, the water moving under the door 
had formed a wide puddle on the floor. 
She wrapped Gran in her patch-work, 
a quilt of washed baccy sacks and 
horded calico pieces. There was no 
way of getting to the roof. She reached 
the window with her burden and sat 
there. The water under the door had 
trickled every place. The legs of the 
bed were covered. Her feet dangling 
from the window-ledge almost touched 
the flowing water below. 

There was only miles and miles of 
water with partly submerged houses. 

Magnolia looked down in terror at 
the water and in greater terror at the 
bundle in her arms. She couldn’t pull 
back the quilt and see how Gran was, 
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she would over-balance and they would 
both fall. The bundle grew heavy in 
her arms, so heavy that Magnolia 
thought the bones in her slim arms 
would crack. Gran was dead. 


The yellow moon like a laughing 
Chinaman lit up the water and showed 
terrible things; things with stiff long 
ears—dead rabbits; things that were 
alive—snakes; boards, pans, a floating 
potted geranium and something that 
looked like a little child. 

Magnolia screamed, but terror only 
made of her voice a hoarse whisper. 
She was sleepy. God !—but she couldn’t 
go to sleep, but her eyes, they closed. 
For a minute she couldn’t see the laugh- 
ing moon. She shook her head. “Help! 
Help! Help!” and the echo was Help! 
Help! Help! 

In spite of will she fell asleep. Numb 
legs, numb arms. It couldn’t have been 
five minutes, vet it had been time 
enough to relax her arms and when 
she opened her eyes, the tiny, thin thing 
in the big quilt had slipped away. 
Magnolia swayed with sickness. She 
had let the body of Gran slip out of 
her arms into the witches caldron of 
thick gray waters. 


THe Crisis seeks fiction like this— 
clear, realistic and frank, and yet fiction 
which shows the possible if not actual 
triumph of good and true and beautiful 
things. We do not want stories which 
picture Negro blood as a crime calling 
for lynching or suicide. We are quite 
fed up with filth and defeatism. Send 
us stories like this. 


She went crazy. One scream after 
another she emitted, each weird and 
distressful. She listened for an answer. 
She heard a piano playing. She was 
crazy. There was a tinkle of a piano 
and a man singing: 


“Today, tomorrow, all the time 
She’s my baby, yes sir. 
Brown skin gal, yellow skin gal 
Slim black moma, thets my gal! 
“A—you—a—me—a—you—a—me 
Sittin’ neath the moon all alone 
A—you—a—me—a—you—a—me 
Ole owl askin’ who is you!” 

That was Big Bill Harris playing and 
singing. She was crazy. There was 
no one in Venice but she and this 
monstrous river. She shrieked again. 

A wooden window three houses down 
swung open. Big Bill poked his head 
out. There was a girl screaming out 
there somewhere. He had thought he 
was the only one in this “No Mans’ 
Land.” He had been drunk when the 
exodus took place and they had left 


him. He had expected to die, Sing a 
What was life about 


little and die. 
anyhow ? 

The girl was in the third house. Old 
Gran Morris’s house. Must be Mag- 
nolia. He believed he could swim it, He 
shed his shoes and coat and jumped into 
the muddy waters. He put his immense 
arms up and caught the window ledge 
and pulled himself up beside her, He 
put his arms around the shrieking girl 

“Magnolia be still. What's the mat. 
ter? Hush!” 

The girl finally quieted. Big Bil 
Harris crooked up in the window, hum. 
ming, quieting her and it was he who 
saw a boat passing, like a shadowy 
ghost, and hailed it. 

Magnolia clung to him all the way to 
the refugee camp, crying and telling him 
about letting Gran go, and she didn’t 
mind his arms at all,—Big Bill Harris, 
who played at Caroline’s and never 
worked. 


Fall, and Lower Venice almost like 
itself. At least Caroline’s place, where 
Big Bill played, was open. It was 
Saturday night and Magnolia was leay- 
ing for school next day. She had come 
down to tell all she knew, goodbye. 
Magnolia was the first one that had 
ever left Venice to go away to school. 
She came at last to Caroline’s place, 
the place that represented everything 
she hated, women without honor and 
Bill in there playing ragtime. 

She went in. Went in Caroline's 
place. Bill sat at the piano. The girls 
looked at her. She went over and 
touched Bill. 

“Bill, come outside. 
you goodbye.” 

He got up, his head almost bumping 
the ceiling as he arose. Magnolia stood 
constrained. 

“Bill, I am going to school but | 
kept thinking about you saving me and 
how you never tried to be friendly since, 
and I felt I owed you something.” 

Puzzled, “Owe me something,—what, 
little girl?” ; 

“T thought if you wanted me to, I'd 
stay here with you and—be your girl’ 

Big Bill stood motionless. Magnolia 
offering to give up everything; school 
honor and end up at Caroline’s place 
That’s where she’d end up at, ‘cause ht 
knew he would never work. Magnolit 
blossom ! 

“Why — No—’Nola,” he actually 
stuttered, “You go on to school. If! 
ever has a gal, I want a college gi) 


You go on. You don’t owe Big Bil 
a thing.” 


I want to tell 


And the only credit Big Bill takeg 


for himself is when they hear of somt 


new honor that has come to Magnolis 
He turns to Caroline and says, “I knov§ 


a time thet girl would a went right dows 
to the dogs, if it hadn’t been for me, 
right down to the dogs!” 
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URING the past month there con- 

vened at Port-au-Prince the first 
Haitian Congress since 1917 when the 

islature was dissolved “with the 
help of a few marines” because it 
declined to vote favorably on a Con- 
stitution written in the United States 
which the ‘American Occupation sought 
by force to jam through the Haitian 
Legislature. : . 

This new Legislature, the first in 
fourteen years, is to a man made up of 
individuals unequivocally opposed to 
the continuance of the Occupation. In 
the assembling of this legislature and 
in the sentiment which pervades the 
island there impends a crisis in Haitian- 
American affairs. The Forbes and 
Mot.n Commissions, sent to Haiti in 
1930 at the request of President 
Hoover, have served immeasurably to 
revive Haitian hopes of restoration of 
sovereignty, and, at least partially, to 
restore faith in the integrity of the 
motives behind the American Occupa- 
tion. 

There is, however, a grave danger 
that certain American forces may 
defeat all that has been done during 
the past two years. It is certain that 
should these forces prevail we may look 
not only for dark days in Haiti with 
perhaps bloodshed, but for an intensifi- 
cation of hatred for the United States 
throughout the Caribbean because of 
continued abuses in Haiti 

These forces in Haiti and in the 
United States, in seeking to defeat the 
recommendations of the Forbes and 
Moton Commissions and to frustrate 
the wishes of President Hoover, reason 
somewhat in this fashion. They 
believe that continued defeat of Presi- 
dent Hoover at the hands of Congress 
and the widespread economic depression 
make it doubtful that the Republicans 
will renominate Mr. Hoover. If he is 
renominated, these individuals believe, 
the Democrats will nominate Franklin 
Roosevelt. Since Governor Roosevelt 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
1915 when the United States seized the 
Haitian Government, and since Mr. 
Roosevelt is reputed to have played a 
major role in the seizure he will not 
lend a sympathetic ear, should he be 
elected President, to any suggestion 
that the American Occupation be 
ended prior to 1936, the expiration date 
of the present treaty, and may perhaps 

induced to take steps to extend the 
Occupation beyond 1936. 

uch reasoning may or may not be 
fantastic. At any rate it is certain that 
many Americans now in Haiti believe 
such a procedure to be reasonably cer- 
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Danger in Haiti 


By WALTER WHITE 


The present situation in Haiti is full 
of danger despite the fact that the 
President’s Commission called for 
evacuation by the Marines and the 
gradual restoration of the functions of 
the Haitian Government to the citizens 
of Haiti. There is evident determina- 
tion on the part of American officials 
in Haiti to block this program. A 
recent dispatch from Washington inti- 
mated that the Marines might stay until 
1942. This is an outrageous betrayal of 
faith, Mr. Walter White, Executive 
Secretary of the N. A. A. C. P. has 
recently been visiting Haiti and writes 
the accompanying article. 

Between now and the Presidential 
Campaign of 1932, American public 
opinion must be mobilized to free Haiti. 
Franklin Roosevelt and Herbert Hoover 
must answer to Black America on this 
subject and answer with great frank- 
ness if they expect Negro votes. 


tain. These same forces are counting 
upon keeping down any criticism of or 
publicity on the Occupation until after 
1932. And they feel certain that if 
they do not have support for such a 
program in the White House that they 
do have such support in the United 
States Department of State. 

The reasoning and the action of this 
element are potent in keeping from the 
American public all that is going on in 
Haiti. The grosser abuses, such as the 
slaughter during the early days of the 
Occupation of upwards of three thou- 
sand Haitians who, opposing and fight- 
ing against seizure of their country 
were labeled “cacos” or bandits, no 
longer exist. There is, however, almost 
absolute control by the American finan- 
cial advisers and by the heads of the 
various Services of the finances of 
Haiti, which situation is most galling 
to Haitians. With this control there 
has been a polite but persistent ignor- 
ing of the Haitian Government and of 
the leaders of Haitian public opinion, 
despite the fact that the funds ex- 
vended are from the Haitian treasury. 

An instance of this American atti- 
tude may be clearly seen in the so- 
called Duncan affair which occurred 
while the writer was in Port-au-Prince 
recently. Colonel Duncan is head of 
the Department of Public Works of 
Haiti. The Haitian Constitution pro- 
vides that the President of the Republic 
shall have the right to appoint to public 
office important functionaries. During 
the administrations of d’Artiguenave 
and Borno, between 1915 and 1930, 
this and other provisions of the Con- 
stitution of Haiti were ignored. This 


was especially true during the regime 
of Borno, the puppet President of Haiti 
who responded always with alacrity to 
the pulling of strings by the Occupa- 
tion. Following the recommendations 
of the Forbes Commission, however, a 
free election was held in 1930 and as a 
result M. Stenio Vincent, an able and 
brilliant Haitian of wide experience and 
a relentless foe of the Occupation, was 
elected to the Presidency. Upon assum- 
ing office President Vincent sought to 
obey the express mandates of the 
Haitian Constitution and Laws for his 
country. He began to issue commis- 
sions as prescribed to important govern- 
ment officials. 

Among these was the Chef de 
Bureau, the Chief ‘Accountant and the 
Chief Archivist of the Department of 
Public Works. The three individuals 
to whom these commissions were issued 
were not new men in these places but 
had served in their important positions 
with entire satisfaction to the Occupa- 
tion for from eleven to thirteen years. 
Duncan refused to transmit the com- 
missions and returned them to Presi- 
dent Vincent with a curt note stating 
to M. Vincent that the President had 
the right only to issue a commission to 
Duncan as head of the Bureau. 

A tense impasse immediately resulted. 
Dana Munro, United States Minister 
to Haiti and former Chief of the Latin- 
American Division of the Department 
of State who had recently replaced 
Brigadier General Russell as High 
Commissioner, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Forbes Commission, upheld 
Duncan. Consultation of the law, how- 
ever, revealed that President Vincent 
was entirely within his rights and Dun- 
can, Minister Munro and the American 
Occupation generally were placed in a 
most embarrassing position, especially 
when the facts were made public in the 
Haitian press which in turn resulted in 
a strike of all Haitian employees of the 
Department of Public Works. 

The chronic inability ot the Occupa- 
tion to understand or to have a regard 
for the amenities was seen when Dun- 
can, confronted with the Constitution, 
was forced to transmit the commissions 
to the three sub-officials. In his letter 
of transmittal instead of writing “in 
accordance with the Haitian Constitu- 
tion,” or “in accordance with the 
instructions of President Vincent,” he 
wrote “in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the American Minister” which 
discourtesy further inflamed Haitian 
sentiment. 

Discussion by the writer of this 
situation with the American Minister 
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brought the statement from Mr. Munro 
that “we are responsible for things 
down here and as long as we are, we 
are not going to permit politics to enter 
into appointments to office.” Inquiry 
of Mr. Munro as to how politics 
entered into this situation in that the 
officials to whom commissions were 
issued had held their posts for years 
with entire satisfaction to the Occupa- 
tion, brought no satisfactory response. 
High hopes had been held that Mr. 
Munro would be a great improvement 
in his handling of the situation over his 
predecessor, General Russell. The 
Duncan affair, however, seems defi- 
nitely to have crushed such hopes. 


It should be remembered that Haiti 
is a small and poor country. Unques- 
tionably the Haitian Government, prior 
to the American Occupation, has made 
mistakes and there has been graft dur- 
ing certain administrations as well as 
some bloodshed. The Haitian press, 
however, features gang murders, lynch- 
ing, political corruption and graft in 
American life and points out, with much 
logic and justification, that it would be 
far wiser for the United States to clean 
up its own country before it attempts 
through force to tell other nations how 
they should manage -their internal 
affairs. 

This feeling is all the more aggra- 
vated by the inefficiency of the so-called 
“experts” sent to Haiti by the United 
States. Many of the “experts” are 
noorly trained and wholly unfitted for 
the posts which they hold. Large sums 
of money from the Haitian treasury 
have been expended by these men, 
especially in the Service Technique and 
in the Department of Public Works. 
While salaries which would not be ex- 
orbitant in the United States but which 
are far out of proportion to the Haitian 
capacity to pay, are paid these experts, 
Haitian citizens, trained in some of the 
finest schools of France, Germany, 
England and Switzerland are given 
ridiculously inadequate salaries for 
minor positions or forced to leave Haiti 
to find employment in some other 
country. 

A case in point of ineptitude of this 
sort may be seem in the two Magasins 
de 1’Etat, warehouses built near the 
landing pier at Port-au-Prince. These 
were constructed in 1928 at consider- 
able cost to the Haitian Government. 
The American in charge ot construction 
vas urged by Haitians working under 
him to construct adequate foundations 
for these buildings, but their pleas were 
to no avail. As a result the storing of 
goods in the building has resulted, as 
the writer himself saw, in the sinking 
of the floors of the building of 
approximately eighteen inches. The 
cancrete floors have badly cracked, as 
kave the walls. These buildings are a 
standing joke in Haiti and, as one 
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commentator remarked, could be used 
most effectively by turning water into 
them as a swimming pool for the 
employees of the Magasins de 1’Etat. 


Another instance where large sums 
have been expended from the Haitian 
treasury without results is in the notori- 
ous Service Technique. Much money 
has been expended on schools which in 
a number of instances are not at all 
suited to the needs or to the climate of 
Haiti, a case in point being the Damien 
school which has been occupied only by 
the teachers since 1929 as the result of 
a strike of the students which is still 
in progress. Eighty per cent of the 
Haitian budget for education is con- 
trolled by the Occupation and not only 
Haitians but Americans connected with 
other Services are bitter in their com- 
ments upon the wasting of money by 
the Service Technique. In this Service 
particularly very little progress is being 
made towards Haitianization and but 
little more to this end is being done in 
the Gendarmerie, or constabulary, 
despite the sharp criticism of the failure 
to Haitianize the constabulary which 
was :nade in the report of the Forbes 
Commission. 


The sole contribution to the welfare 
of Haiti during the seventeen years of 
the American Occupation which meets 
with Haitian approval is that of the 
Department of Public Health which has 
done notable work in the establishment 
of dispensaries and clinics, in improve- 
ment of hospitals and in raising health 
standards of the country. Even the 
most bitter Haitian critics of the Occu- 
pation speak in glowing terms of the 
Service d’Hygiene. In more temperate 
terms is approval given to the organiza- 
tion of the constabulary which has aided 
greatly in bringing peace to Haiti. In 
this connection, however, a significant 
admission was made by one of the 
‘American officials that there is no inten- 
tion of teaching physics and higher 
mathematics to the Haitians, knowledge 
of which is absolutely essential in 
modern warfare, because “we may have 
to come down here again sometime and 
if these Haitians know too much about 
the use of modern guns it might cost 
us too much.” 

The tragedy of the Haitian situation 
is that the steps which have been taken 
during President Hoover's’ administra- 
tion towards getting out of Haiti may 
be blocked by those who do not want 
such a course to succeed. Distorted 
reports and untrue pictures of the pres- 
ent state of affairs are being used 
to lead astray thought at the White 
House, in the United States Depart- 
ment of State and in the United States 
generally. Haitians do not repudiate 
all American aid, but they do resent 
continued occupancy of their country 
and the denial of their cnerished sov- 
ereignty by the United States. Their 


smoldering resentment is constantly 
kept alive and inflamed by the Swagger. 
ing, dictatorial attitude of the Amer. 
cans, many of whom are consciously o; 
unconsciously imbued with a sense of 
their own racial superiority. It is to }e 
regretted that the United States eye, 
went into Haiti. It is equally to 
regretted that since we are there that 
many of our representatives there 
should be intellectually and in othe 
ways infinitely inferior in culture to 
most of the upper-class Haitians and 
in kindliness, courtesy and other Ways 
inferior to Haitians of all classes, 


It is impossible wholly to restore 
American prestige in Haiti or the 
Caribbean. Much, however, can te 
done towards at least partial restoration 
of good will should the United States 
of its own volition take steps to end 
the Occupation now instead of waiting 
until the expiration of the present 
treaty in 1936 which the Haitians, with 
ample facts to prove their contentions. 
assert was never properly ratified and 
was forced upon the Haitian Govern. 
ment by superior armed strength of the 
United States. 

Immediate withdrawal with, if neces- 
sary, the concession of leaving one 
American observer in each of the major 
Services would not only help to restore 
American prestige in Haiti but would 
help measurably in easing the great 
bitterness and hostility towards the 


United States throughout the Caribbean 


and in South and Central America 
“Has the American eagle become a vu- 
ture?” at present expresses in the minds 
of many Haitians their feeling towards 
continuance of the Occupation. Cer- 
tain financial interests, among them the 
National City Bank, are chiefly respon- 
sible for our presence in Haiti and the 
continuance of the Occupation. The 
question may well be asked as to 
whether or not this greed for profits of 
these financial interests shall be allowed 
to add to the already overwhelming 
hatred of all things American which 
exists in the countries to the south of us, 
This hatred and this suspicion of the 
motives of the United States for pene- 
tration into these countries may or may 
not be wholly justified. Nevertheless 
they do exist as any inquirer, no matter 
how casual his questioning, may ascet- 
tain by a visit to any of these countries 
and particularly to Haiti. Because of 
the wide publicity which has been givet 
to the Occupation of Haiti the situation 
there looms up as perhaps the major 
test of the sincerity of the motives 0! 
the United States. Voluntary with 
drawal of the Occupation would u- 
questionably do much towards not only 
preventing further troubles in Haiti 
but would demonstrate as nothing els 
would to other countries that the pu 
poses of American interference are no 
imperialistic. 
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HE biographer who assumes an air 

of sacrosanct patronage toward his 
helpless subject is not unlike Voltaire’s 
Western philosopher who had set him- 
self the task of writing a Universal 
History, without knowledge of the 
achievements of China and India. The 
pundit confessed, when questioned by a 
Chinese sage, that he had no idea that 
history existed before the time of the 
Greeks or the Jews. In the present 
book, “Dumas, Father and Son,” Mr. 
Gribble takes a holier-than-thou stand, 
showing that there are vast territories 
of human behavior that are quite 
alien to him. Mr. Gribble is not 
only fastidiously moral—a virtue which 
he seems secretly to regret, for he loses 
no occasion to prank out his sex 
passages in as delectable a style as pos- 
sible—but he has an irritating habit of 
condescending to races other than his 
own. His ethnology is founded on a 
prejudice; and prejudice, I believe, is 
most likely to rear up in the man who 
is not wholly sure of his knowledge, 
who is perhaps running a little mercer 
shop alongside his biographical under- 
taking—a little bargain-shop of moral- 
ity and pompous self-assertion. 

If Mr. Gribble were open-minded, his 
Universal History of the two Dumas’ 
would not have turned out, as it obvi- 
ously is, an accusatory document. The 
author feels called upon to prosecute, 
and his case rests on the elder Dumas’s 
licentiousness and his color; the licen- 
tiousness being apparently a result of the 
color. In page after page Mr. Gribble 
induces atmosphere by absurd refer- 
ences to Uncle Tom, the cake-walk and 
African sensuality. Of General Dumas, 
the Napoleonic staff officer and founder 
of the name, he tells us, for example, 
that “he was as goodlooking as it is pos- 
sible for a quadroon to be.” When- 
ever Dumas the elder performs some 
notoriously unmoral act or makes some 
rather flamboyant, unconventional ges- 
ture, Mr. Gribble brings in his refer- 
ence to the “cake-walk,” the invariable 
symbol of racial inferiority as mani- 
fested in Dumas’s career. It is well- 
nigh impossible, indeed, to keep back a 
guffaw when the wickedness of Dumas 
is traced to his unregenerate blood ; just 
as if no white man in France, England 
or America had ever danced the “cake- 
walk” of sex ostentatiously, with care- 
less indulgence, or even with happy gar- 
gantuan indifference. 


As to Mr. Gribble’s ethnology, the 
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Black Wings 


By PIERRE LOVING 


DuMaAs, FATHER AND SON, BY FRANCIS 
GripBLE. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. $5.00. 


Tue Brack NAPOLEON, 
WaxMaANn. New York: 
Brace and Company. $3.50. 


BY PERCY 
Harcourt, 


This review was written by the 
author of “The Gardener of Evil”, 
that excellent portrait of Baudelaire 
and his times. Mr. Loving wrote 
this review originally for the New 
Freeman, which to our great dis- 
tress, has ceased publication. We 
are permitted, therefore, to publish 
this review for the first time. 


example of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
hero of Mr. Waxman’s biography, dis- 
proves it beyond further challenge. Mr. 
Waxman has carefully documented his 
account of the black Emancipator’s life, 
and he has given us a most sympathetic 
and engrossing chronicle of the rise and 
fall of a truly great man. ‘Toussaint 
was a slave in San Domingo until the 
age of forty. Through his native intel- 
ligence and love of reading he gradu- 
ally rose to the highly enviable status 
of his master’s—coachman! We can 
today scarcely imagine what it meant to 
the ill-favored, tall, black dreamer not 
to be harried and herded with his 
fellow-slaves into the fields every morn- 
ing when the sun rose. As a coachman 
he enjoyed a fair margin of leisure to 
continue his reading and his studies. 
What was far more important, he could 
listen to the stimulating conversation 
of his white masters, and thus acquire 
a vicarious acquaintance with the larger 
world. It was the French Revolution 
and its echoes that thrust upon him his 
first big chance. By an unflagging 
perseverance, rectitude and loyalty to 
his principles, he won the confidence of 
the blacks, rose to a position in the 
army, finally became Governor-General 
of the island. Unlike Dessalines and 
Christophe, his two staff officers, he 
never betrayed the cause of Negro 
emancipation. With 4000 men, it is 
true, he once went over to the side of 
Spain; but that was only because he 
held this piece of strategy to be favorable 
to his cause, the freedom of the Negro 
slaves. There is no record that he 


sinned against his principle, the sole 
principle by which he lived and finally 
perished, in a harsh, snow-bound dun- 
geon-keep high in the Swiss mountains, 
a victim of Napoleon’s pride and un- 
scrupulous ambition. 


In Mr. Waxman’s vivid story we 
encounter much that throws light on the 
whole question of African slavery. The 
author’s unsparing pictures of white 
cruelty, impelled by insane greed, often 
make one’s flesh creep. The French 
capitalists had coldbloodedly decided 
that the colonies could not be made to 
pay without Negro slavery; and Napo- 
leon badly needed the support of the 
French bankers, Rights of Man or not. 
It was necessary, therefore, that Bona- 
parte get rid of Toussaint at all costs; 
so he sent his brother-in-law Leclerc 
with 20,000 men and a small fleet to 
arrest the Liberator. The fiendish 
carnage that resulted, and which Mr. 
Waxman graphically portrays, will 
horrify the sensitive reader. Perhaps 
he ought to be harrowed and purged. 
Toussaint voluntarily gave up his com- 
mand and sought to retire peacefully to 
his plantation with his wife and chil- 
dren, but the treachery of Napoleon 
pursued him and he was finally appre- 
hended by means of a cowardly ruse 
and shipped to France. Once there he 
could not wring an audience from 
the vindictive Napoleon. Carefully 
guarded, he was taken to Fort de Joux; 
and in a damp, miserable cell, with only 
a small barred window to let in a tiny 
patch of sky, he there died of a com- 
bination of heartache, cold, starvation 
and pleural pneumonia. 

Somehow, the voice of Freedom—as 
if that flamboyant personification had a 
real entity—coming through the writ- 
ings of the philosophers, had touched 
with its breath this humble slave, in 
whose veins ran not a drop of white 
blood. It is said that he never learned 
classic French and always wrote and 
talked in patois; and perhaps this is 
why his recorded speeches, although 
corrected by secretaries, contain a beau- 
tiful and humble eloquence. The man 
is a remarkable symbol. It is not too 
much to say that his legend needs no 
art, and that time has not effaced the 
lights and shadows. His story can 
stand far closer probing today, without 
loss of glamor or prestige, than can 
most others which have survived in 
human memory. 
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Spring 
By WINIFRED NORRIS 


fhe is something in the air, 
Tells my blood that Spring is here, 
Gives me just a jolly song 

And I sing it all day long. 

In the sky, like mystic light, 

Joyous birds are taking flight. 

Now I see it in the trees, 

As the leaves dance in the breeze; 
Bursting buds like fairy dreams, 
Peeping twixt the gold sunbeams. 
Weeds and bees and crystal rain 
Come prancing in with Spring again. 


So Strange 
By HELENE E. WIDGEON 


O strange 

The things we say 
At night, 
That seem so alien 
With the day, 
That loom 
Before us like 
Wild beasts 
In leering scoff 
Upon their prey. 
Oh, night, 
Why do you curse me so, 
That lips must lie 
And hearts beguile? 
So strange 
The things we say 
At night, 
And then, a laugh, 
A kiss—a smile. 


Worship 
(Acts 17:24) 
By STEPHEN GILL SPOTTSWOOD 


Hs temple is the universe, 
His altars are the hills, 
His incense is the firemist, 
His Priest—my spirit thrills! 


No church confines the God who made 
The world of cosmic leaven; 

Out in the open, O my soul— 
Worship the God of Heaven. 


Night’s Protege 
By MARJORIE E. MARSHALL 


HILD of bewitching night— 
Ah, but she is exquisite! 
Her soft gold-amber fingers 
Curl back like tender petals 
And clinging softly linger 
Lightly, on her pulsing lips. 


Lass of enchanting light— 
Ah, but she is exquisite ! 
Her eyes of melted night 
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Mirror the star-gleam lurking, 
In curls of dark-delight 
Throbbing with an angels kiss. 


When I Am Dead 
By MABEL O. KEEMER 


PON the four winds 
Mayhap this blood and bone 
Will dance,—ecstatic atoms in the lone 
Shiver of ether,— 
When I am dead. 


Or in dividing clefts of waters, 

This body cleft from soul 

May seek its ocean, 

Feeding mortal souls 

Along that unknown shore, 

With life’s last corruption,— 
When I am dead. 


Perhaps these ruined ganglia 

Will rack the earthy glebe 

With echoes, vague reincarnations 

Of human woe and pain, 

Or give a tumble-bug new vigor 

To wheel his ball of dung,— 
When I am dead. 


Perchance this soul of mine 
Will reach the fiery haven, 
That blissful pain and fevered pleasure 
Longed for here below, 
By gurgling up from clayey bed 
In Mount Vesuvius’ vomit,— 
Attain its final consummation 
In the purging lava’s heat, 
Then cast above the far-off lands 
A sickly spell of yellow vapor, 
Index of defeat,— 

When I am dead. 


Perhaps !—For only this is sure: 

My heart will crumble into beds of peat, 

And come at last unto your fireside, 

To taste of Hades’ anguish and Elysium’s 

joy 

Upon a lighted hearth,— 

In warming two chill hands, 

In kindling in two eyes a glowing dream,— 
When I am dead! 


April 16th, 1916 
By BATTELL LOOMIS 


NMACTHER, you have put Quality before 
me 

Ever as a mirror into which I must look 

There to behold myself a laureled one, 

And garlanded with Grace inherited. 

You have spun symbols for my thought to 
couch upon: 

Blood and Culture, Pride and Family, 

Gentleman, Born and Bred— 

Hence I must breed myself of life, yet 
with it not— 

Aloof to dwell in ever scorning pity of the 
boor. 





Your Self, exemplary, has stood my guide 

My counsel ’fore a world of vulgar selyes: 

But, Mother, I by counsel of a heart you 
knew not of 

Have strayed, 

Have sought for honor fields of happiness 

(And lust is not in these, nor carnalness 

That folds the form nor cares what pulses 
there ) 

Freedom have I sought from urgencies 

Of fancy, not divine in yearning not 

That brothers on this globe are not, as we 

Wed by the bond of Birth to Nobleness. 

So, Mother, have I failed you as your son 

Yet my laurels, if I wear them all awry, 

Have budded into genuineness with Life. 

Her have I touched, Men have I sought 

(In seeking Quality) and Men have found 

Unlustered of Tradition, who yet shine 
with Truth— 

New symbols have I earned: Courage, 
Strength, 

Earnestness of hope, Denial of true needs 

For Others’ sake. . . 

I these have earned, impartial wisdom 
knows, 

By blood and culture, pride and gentleness: 

The things you prize and think I do not 
prize. 

Yet Scorn have I not ensconced in scorn’s 
one place 

To be a light to fright the ghouls that rise 

From Appetite that spawns in fecund 
gloom: 

Your counsel still betrays my flesh to creep 

When certain viprous men invade my soul: 

Then acid shrieks and shivers on my teeth 

Though these are piteous past the spur of 
scorn! 

. — my Mother, you had taught me 
ess 

The coldness of gentility . . . 

And yet am glad Heredity has found my 
heart 

To link me close to many and divers 
friends. 

For Happiness is Friendship, in this life, 

As Friendship is too big to base in caste, 

So Happiness is Quality’s great proof. 


While All May Wonder 
By HELNA ISSEL 
[ GRY goodbye to you, the Transient 
Thing 

Which was myself before the new road 
made 

My feet light with the hurry of the 
Spring, 

My heart light with the daring price it 
paid. 


There is no good like giving all for this: 


For walking by your side with laughing 
face, 


While all may wonder that we two should 
kiss, 


Who only see the shackles of your Race. 
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At Yale Divinity School a Confer- 
at rise § ence of representative Negro ministers 
fecund § has just been held. There were in 
attendance approximately twenty-four 
oe delegates from Negro churches and 
i educational institutions in Rhode Island, 
y teeth ; ? 7 : = 
pur of Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, and 
yht me — Tennessee; also from the District of 
Columbia and from one foreign country. 
Outstanding leaders among the Negroes 
nd my § were brought in to lead discussions, 
lei such as Dr. G. E. Haynes of the Federal 
Council of Churches, Mr. Mays of the 
‘is life. | stitute of Social and _ Religious 
caste, | outveys, Dr. H. H. Proctor of the 
of. Congregational Church, and A. Phillip 
Randolph, the General Secretary of the 
Pullman Porters’ Union. 
In the whole United States, the 
ot number of divorces granted in 1929 was 
201,468, an increase of 2.8% over 1928. 
This is at the rate of 163 divorces for 
ransien! FF each 1,000 marriages, and is a tremend- 
a ous Increase over 1890, when the rate 
2 Was 59; 1900, when the rate was 79; 
+ 1910, when the rate was 88; and 1920 
0 when the rate was 134. 
ae The Slater Fund has published its 
price Pport for 1930. On May 18, 1882, 
John F, Slater of Connecticut trans- 
rthis: § ferred to a Board of Trustees the sum 
aughing : $1,000,000 to help Negro education. 
‘tom then through September, 1930, 
ell = Board has expended $3,498,714. 
5 The Board reports 384 county training 
+ Race. [e <"00ls in thirteen states which it has 
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ALONG THE COLOR LINE 


aided. The Slater Fund and_ the 
General Education Board furnished 
$130,508 for these and public tax funds 
furnished $2,358,565. 

In the laundry industry of the 
United States, a survey of 23 cities 
made by the Department of Labor, 
shows that two in every five women 
workers were colored. The colored 
women were considerably younger than 
the white women employees and over 
40% of them were married. The 
median weekly wage reported was 
$14.65: White women received $16.10; 
and Negro women $8.85. 


The opportunity to attend Brook- 
wood Labor College at Katonah, N. Y., 
offered last year to readers of THE 
Crisis, is being renewed this year. Of 
the four Negroes who were at Brook- 
wood last year, two learned of the school 
through THE Crisis, Alexander Moody, 
a lumber worker from New Orleans, 
and Henry Lee Moon, a graduate of 
Howard and Ohio State Universities, 
who was assistant to the secretary of 
Tuskegee Institute before coming to 
Brookwood. The others—Bernice Mc- 
Murray, an elevator operator from 
Indianapolis, and Florence Nelson, a 
Cleveland dressmaker, had been active 
in industrial groups of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Miss 
Nelson being chairman of the Camp 
Gray regional council. 

Brookwood, which has just completed 
its tenth year as a resident school for 
industrial workers, is particularly in- 
terested in the problems of exploited 
groups of workers, including Negroes. 
During the decade, nine young colored 
men and women have studied economics, 
labor problems, trade union organiza- 
tion, English, public speaking, jour- 
nalism, psychology, economic geography, 
and labor history in company with white 
workers of diverse nationalities and 
trades, and are now teachers or leaders 
of local Negro groups. Among these 
graduates are Vivian Garth, industrial 
Y.W.C.A. secretary in Baltimore; 
Floria Pinkney, organizer for the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers; 
Thomas Dabney, principal of the Buck- 
ingham Training School at Ellerson, 
Va.; Romania Ferguson, an upholstery 
worker from Chicago; and Florence 
Baker of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers in Philadelphia. 


Among the Rosenwald Fellowships 
for research and creative work, awards 
have been made to Monroe Work, 
Clarence Cameron White, W. Edward 
Scott, Augusta Savage, James Weldon 





Johnson, John Work, D. O. W. Holmes, 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Henry A. Hunt and 
Richard Barthé. Fifty other recipients 
were given grants for study along the 
line of special subjects. 

During the Penn Relays held at 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 1st and 2nd, Wil- 
liams of Hampton Institute, Beatty of 
Michigan Normal, Brown of Ohio State, 
Utterback of Pittsburgh, Brown of 
Dewitt Clinton High School, and mem- 
bers of the team of Bordentown scored 
as individual winners, or in school teams. 

The Office of Education of the 
Department of the Interior is making 
a survey of high schools among 
Negroes. The survey is being con- 
ducted by Dr. Ambrose Caliver who is 
doing field work in the Border States, 
and who will visit the Southwest and 
Far West in the fall. 

Marian Anderson, the gifted con- 
tralto, has sung in twenty-six concerts 
during 1931, covering 15 states. She 
has just sailed for Europe where she 
will study during the summer and give 
a concert tour of four months in the 
fall. 

Roland Hayes delivered forty-four 
concerts during the past season, cover- 
ing the whole country. In the period 
from 1923-1931, he has given in the 
United States 379 recitals in thirty-nine 
states and Canada, and _ including 
eighteen universities and colleges. It 
is estimated by his manager that during 
the last year, he sang to seventy-five 
thousand people. His eighth tour is 
already well booked and will begin early 
in October. 
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Paul Robeson made a concert tour 
in the United States, lasting from 
January 10 to April 16, and consisting 
of thirty-four concerts. The manage- 
ment estimates that he sang to one hun- 
dred thousand people. 


THE EAST 


The first prize of $100, for excel- 
lence in pulpit deiivery has been 
awarded to Harry B. Richardson by 
the Theological School at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Lincoln R. Hines is Captain in 
command of the second company of the 
3rd regiment in Boston schools. In a 
recent drill battalion his company won 
first place, and he has been promoted 
to the rank of a major. 

At Mt. Holyoke College, under the 
leadership of the Secretary of the college 
“Y” a group of students have launched 
a campaign for raising a scholarship 
fund of $10,000. This fund is for the 
exclusive benefit of colored students 
who wish to study at Mt. Holyoke. 
Enough money has already been 
gathered to make available a scholarship 
for the coming year. 

Mrs. Georgine Kelley Smith is 
dead at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. She was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, and for 
ten years conducted an inter-racial com- 
munity center at Poughkeepsie under 
the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. She 
was assisted by thirty students from 
Vassar and had the sympathy of the 
community. The Poughkeepsie Eagle- 
News says editorially: “She brought to 
her people a new light and to the gen- 
eral public a better understanding and 
truer sympathy with their problems and 
aspirations. In the Center, she accom- 
plished amazing good.’ 

The James Weldon Johnson Liter- 
ary Guild is offering $200 in prizes to 
encourage the writing of poetry for and 
by Negro children. There are three 
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prizes amounting to $50 for adults and 
nine prizes amounting to $150 for chil- 
dren. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to Miss Roberta Bosley, 488 St. Nich- 
olas Avenue, New York City, between 
June 15 and December 15. 

The Institute of Musical Art of 
the Julliard School of Music, of which 
Frank Damrosch is Dean, held its gradu- 
ating exercises May 30 at the McMillin 
Academic Theatre of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Among the graduates were Mrs. 
Charlotte Wallace Murray and Elizabeth 
Sinkford, both in singing. The gradu- 
ates sang “The Mikado,” with Mrs. 
Murray as “Katisha” and Carl Diton as 
“The Mikado.” All the other partici- 


pants were white. Those who know the 
operetta will realize what a triumph ove 
race prejudice this event was. It wa 
beautifully done and _ enthusiasticgi 
received. J 

The Fourth Annual Convention o 
the New York State Elks was held ip 
New York City, May 30 to June 3 with 
Edward W. Simons acting as chairman 
of the general committee. M 
were addressed by J. Finley Wilson 
Grand Exalted Ruler, and Conrad 
Strassburg, representative of the mayor, 
One of the features of the convention 
was the annual state oratorical contes 
which was won by Susie A. Robinson 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., with Wilhelmin 
Burns, New York City, second, and 
Elizabeth Millner of New Rochelle 
N. Y., third. 

Dr. Agnes O. Griffin who is already 
a member of the staff of the Kingston 
Avenue Hospital, and the medical clinic 
at the Skin and Cancer Hospital in 
New York City has been appointed to 
the staff of the medical clinic of Brook- 
lyn Jewish Hospital. 

The Beaux Arts Club of North 
Jersey, a Little Theatre group, has pre. 
sented two one-act plays in Montclair, 
N. J. The plays were successfully 
given for two successive nights. 

Justice of the Peace, Joseph E. 
Scotland, Keeper of Records in the 
County Clerk’s office at Newark, N. J, 
has begun his sixth term. Each termis 
for five years and he has held office since 
1900. 

THE SOUTHEAST 


Virginus D. Johnston was born in 
Virginia in 1896 and is a son of the 
first President of Virginia State Co: 
lege. He was educated there and a 
Northwestern University, serving over- 
seas during the world war in the 3671 
Infantry, and since 1921 has been in the 
insurance business; first, as auditor 0 
the Supreme Life at Columbus, Ohio 


The Harlem Experimental Theatre in a Scene From “Climbing Jacob’s Ladder,” an Original Play by Regina Andrews 
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Preston Taylor 


and for the last seventeen years as 
Secretary of the Victory Life in Chi- 
cago. Beginning March 2, Mr. John- 
ston began work at Howard University 
as Budget Director. He will supervise 
expenditures against the different ap- 
propriations, prepare estimates, and 
compile data on the needs of the Uni- 
versity to be submitted to Congress and 
to the various education funds. 

John Moses Avery was born in 
North Carolina 54 years ago and died 
March 3. He was educated at Kittrell 
College and in 1903 became an agent 
of the North Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. In 1907, he was 
called to the Home Office as Assistant 
to the Manager and began his fine work 
of helping to organize this company. 
He became Vice President in 1919 and 
had charge of the agents’ force. In 
1923, he carried $111,500 worth of life 
insurance. A part of this matured as 
endowment but he had $52,500 worth of 
life insurance at the time of his death. 

John W. Bunch was born in North 
Carolina in 1884 and educated in the 
public schools and at Bennett College. 
He came to Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1910 was appointed Court 
Officer by the Presiding Judge of the 
lth Judicial District, a position which 
he has held ever since. He has one son 
at Temple University who is noted as 
an athlete. : 

Edward A. Harleston, artist and re- 
cent Harmon prize winner, died at 
Charleston, South Carolina, May 10, 
1931. He was a’ graduate of Atlanta 
University and studied at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, for six years. 

Garfield B. Muse, a forty-five year 
ld brakeman of Okeeffe, Virginia, re- 
teved a bronze medal from the Carne- 


ge Hero Fund, for saving the life of a 
white child, 
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Miss Sara E. Reid, a student at the 
Atlanta School of Social Work and a 
graduate of West Virginia State Col- 
lege, class 1930, has received a scholar- 
ship for six months’ study at the Inter- 
national Peoples College at Elsinore, 
Denmark. Miss Reid, who received 
this honor on the recommendation of 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Urban League, will 
study adult education and co-opera- 
tives. Following her study at the Peo- 
ples College, she will travel in Germany, 
France and England. She sailed re- 
cently on the Steamer United States of 
the Scandinavian Line. 

The Fort Valley, Georgia, girls 
won the Ramsey Memorial trophy for 
the second time at the Tuskegee relay 
races. The team was composed of the 
Misses Sibley, Johnson, Jones and Pey- 
ton. Miss Broadnax was second in the 
discus throw and Miss Ragin reached 
the finals of the 1oo-yard dash. The 
team was coached by Frank Horne. 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


M. S. Stewart, General Manager 
of the Universal Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Memphis, Tennessee, was 
elected President of the National Negro 
Insurance Association at its eleventh 
annual session in Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 

Preston Taylor, who died in April 
at Nashville, was born in Louisiana in 
1849. His family was owned as slaves 
by the brother of President Zachary 
Taylor. They moved to Kentucky 
where at the time of the Civil War he 
enlisted as a drummer boy in Company 
G of the 116th Infantry. He was at 
the siege of Richmond, the battle of 


Petersburg, and the surrender of Lee 
at Appomattox. Then his regiment did 
garrison duty in Texas and he was mus- 
tered out in New Orleans. After the 
war he worked on a Mississippi river 
boat, and then learned the stone cutters’ 
trade at Louisville. Afterward, he be- 
came a train porter but finally realized 
his ambition to enter the ministry and 
became pastor of the Christian Church 
at Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. He rose 
rapidly in the denomination and at the 
same time was widely influential as a 
citizen. Once he took contract and 
completed two miles of difficult railroad 
when there was a strike among the Irish 
laborers. The president of the rail- 
road, the late Colis P. Huntington, tried 
to keep him in the contracting business 
but Taylor stuck to the ministry. He 
came to Nashville in 1885 and stayed 
there until his death, adding the under- 
taking business to his many activities. 
When he died he owned the largest 
business of this kind in Nashville and 
manufactured his own caskets. He 
built the Lea Avenue Church; founded 
and built Greenwood Cemetery of 150 
acres and founded Greenwood Park, for 
which just before his death he refused 
$150,000. He contributed to African 
missions, gave away hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in charity and helped 
many colored persons to buy houses 
and erect business buildings. He was 
buried in his own cemetery and his fun- 
eral was a pageant. 

Warner Lawson, son of R. Au- 
gustus Lawson, the notable Hartford 
pianist, recently gave a piano recital 
at Fisk University. Mr. Lawson is a 
graduate of Yale in music and has 
studied with Schnabel of Berlin. 


Rear View of Villa Lewaro on Madam Walker’s Estate at Irvington, New York 
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FAR WEST 


In the annual High School Music 
festival of Iowa City held in My 
Irvin White, Fred Thomas, Ralson Py. 
ten and Julian Mason, colored students 
were members of the championship 
glee club which was awarded first prize 
among many hundreds of contestants 

Emmett Smith, a junior at Venice 
High School, Venice, Calif, was winne; 
in the annual oratorical contest at Red. 
land University by unanimous decision, 
Twenty-seven representatives of other 
schools of southern California com. 
peted. 

Members of twenty-eight Indian 
tribes in southern California met 3 
Romona, Indian village, California, and 
protested the passage of a “Jim Crow” 
law which would segregate Indians and 
; Mexicans while traveling, and bar them 
Page 237 from public eating places. 


AFRICA 
THE MIDDLE WEST Charles A. Roxborough is the For a time during the 19th Century 


December 7, 1930, a new colored second Negro _dtate Senator to be lack men held high positions in British 
Y. M. C. A. building was dedicated at elected in the United states. He was West Africa, and there was an African 
Toledo. It cost $203,000 and is of the born in Louisiana in 1888 and educated resident of Kumasi, Rowland Cole was Ed 
English manor type of construction. ™ the public schools of Detroit and the post Master-General of the Gold Coast, 

There are 47 dormitory rooms, a gym- Detroit College of Law, where he grad- Judge Smith was Acting Chief Justice, f Dr. | 
nasium, swimming pool, cafeteria, lunch uated in 1914. For a while, he was and Mr. McCarthy, Solicitor-General. fF issue a 
counter, billiard room, separate lobby ™essenger to the Governor of Michi- Jy Nigeria there was the black Bishop § African 
for men and boys, lockers and showers. 82"; then oil inspector, and finally was Crowther, and in Sierra Leone, Sir will be « 
The interior is of California stucco with elected Senator last a from the Third Samuel Lewis. In the 20th Century it cents, I: 
Sanitas walls in the dormitories. Senatorial District. He is the first jg yery seldom that black men get high F ond Ne 

This building is the first of four new Negro Senator in the State and the only appointments. For instance, C. Ef The : 
buildings which are to be built in Toledo Negro member of the Legislature for Woolhouse Bannerman, a colored police J in the B 
as the result of a $1,500,000 expansion thirty years. His Civil Rights Bill magistrate of the Gold Coast has} a heavy 
campaign held in 1928 by the whole passed the Senate in April without a repeatedly acted as Puisne Judge but age. 7 
City Association system. Herbert T. ‘issenting voice and is known as the has never received permanent appoint relieve 1 
Miller is the Secretary. Roxborough Bill. ment. their ta 

Frank Clegg is a member of the Edwin B. Jourdain, Managing Edi- Edwin Barclay, who was Secretary In U 
Missouri House of Representatives in tor of the Chicago Bee, was elected an of State ‘in Liberia, under President $500,00 
the Third District from St. Louis. He alderman in Evanston, Illinois, by a Charles D. B. King, and who has been ton cro; 
was born in Texas in 1892 and edu- total of 1,890 votes. Acting President since the latter 1931 th 
cated in the public schools. For twenty- Lois Morton, a sophomore at resigned, was elected President at a of $5,0 
six years he was a railroad worker for recent election. James S. Smith waf loan of 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- made Vice President. The United floated 
road Company, beginning as messenger States is still withholding recognition otf loans ar 
and being promoted to train caller, sec- : the new President. Three experts have’ words, 
tion fireman, train porter and porter in CONtest. ‘ _ sailed for Liberia representing the® will be 
the private car of the Vice President. At Waukegan, Ill., during the April League of Nations: R. E. Brunot, Mynf try of 1 
He studied law under Judge J. G. elections, Earl H. Gray, an attorney, heir Lighthart, and Dr. Melville D. In ¢] 
Blaine and was admitted to the Bar in became alderman through a plurality of | MacKenzie. They will study and advis{} Mr, Ea 
1923. 406 votes over his opponent. as to administration, finance and health to be a 
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Girls Relay Team, Ft. Valley H. and I. School, Ft. Valley, Ga. 





































Bloomington, Ill., High School, won 
first prize for the Senior High Group 
in the finals of the interclass oratorical 


V. D. Johnston M. S. Stuart. John W. Bunch. Charles A. Roxborough Frank Clegg 
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Dr. J. B. Danequah is about to 
issue a daily paper called the West 
African Times on the Gold Coast. It 
will be eight pages and will sell for two 
cents, If it succeeds, it will be the sec- 
ond Negro daily in Africa. 

The serious economic crisis is felt 
in the Belgian Congo and is indicated by 
a heavy fall in prices and a labor short- 
age. The Government is planning to 
relieve the Belgian investors of part of 
their taxes. 

In Uganda, the 1930 revenue was 
$500,000 short because of the poor cot- 
ton crop. Nevertheless, at the end of 
1931 there will probably be a surplus 
of $5,000,000, balance and reserve. A 
loan of $10,000,000 will probably be 
floated in London to pay off existing 
loans and for development. Or in other 
words, a mortgage for an indefinite time 


| will be placed upon the labor and indus- 


try of this colony. 

In the South African Parliament, 
Mr. Eaton appealed te the members not 
to be afraid to educate native children. 
The present provision is inadequate and 
reveals a sad state of affairs when com- 


pared with primary education among 
| Whites. Even the special taxation levied 
| ON Natives is used only to a slight degree 


for their education. “The Minister for 
Native Affairs explained that since 1921 


| the cost of native education had doubled 


and that probably the whole matter 
would have to be turned over to the 
Union instead of being dealt with by 
¢ Provinces. 


ative chieftains who rule ten 


b thousand black folk in East Africa 


Visited the House of Lords in London, 
England in April. They were in 
uropean clothes and presented a plea 
to the Parliamentary Committee which 
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is studying the closer union between 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The 
senior chief was Koinange. His words 
were grave and beautiful: 

“T think of the British Government 
as my father. But my mother is the 
land where I was born. I want my 
father to realize that his children are 
oppressed.” The natives demand admis- 
sion to the legislative councils. 


EUROPE 


Nancy Cunard of Paris, France, is 
gathering material for a new book on 
“color.” It will cover the biographies 
of artists, a section on music, a section 
on Africa, and a political and sociological 
section. She wishes contributions from 
Negroes including outspoken criticism. 
She may be addressed at 15 Rue Guéné- 
gaud, Paris, France. 

Recent election returns of the 
Soviet Union announced that George 
Padmore, U. S. Negro, was made a 
member of the Moscow Soviet. 

Eric Linklater, an Englishman, is 
the author of a recent book called “Juan 
in America.” This is a satyr on gang- 
sters, American culture, Hollywood, and 
the lynching of Negroes. 

Paul Robeson has added another 
triumph to his London appearance by 
taking the part of the “Stoker Yank” in 
Eugene O’Neils “The Hairy Ape.” The 
late Louis Wolheim created the part at 
the Provincetown Playhouse, New York. 
The play was directed by James Light. 


HAITI 


The President of Haiti has ap- 
pointed a new cabinet to replace the 
cabinet which resigned on account of a 
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The New 203,000 Dollar Y. M. C. A. at Toledo, Ohio. 


dispute with the Legislature. The new 
members are: Abel Leger, Foreign 
Relations; Emmanuel Rampy, Interior 
and Commerce; Ernest Douyon, 
Finance and Public Works; Trasybule 
Laleau, Justice, and A. Etienne, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture and Labor. 

The Haitian Chamber of Deputies 
on May 13 appointed a committee to 
study the legality of the contract 
between the governments of Haiti and 
the United States which was signed in 
1915, and does not expire until 1936. 

M. Constantin Mayard, the new 
Haitian Minister to Paris, recently pre- 
sented his credentials and was received 
by President M. Doumergue. 


WEST INDIES 


Federation of the West Indian 
Islands has been discussed again at the 
House of Commons. The chief reason 
for this is the economy of having one 
instead of half a dozen governors and 
sets of highly paid officials. In addition 
to this, unity of action in many economic 
and political lines is greatly to be 
desired. 

Sidney Van Sertima has been ap- 
pointed King’s Council, and has joined 
the inner bar. He is a graduate of 
Oxford, Inns of Court prize man and 
Barstowe scholar. 

The Clarendon Teachers’ Confeder- 
tion which met in Jamaica on April 
25, 1931 included in its program a one 
day inspection of schools, sanitation, the 
grading of teachers, accommodation in 
the Training Colleges, representation in 
the Union and Educational school 
bodies, play field, examinations, school 
equipment, and the inclusion of Jamaican 
celebrities in school histories. 
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NAA CP. Pittsburgh Conference a 
June 30 to July 5 








There are many reasons for coming 
to the 22nd Annual Conference in Pitts- 
burgh of the N.A.A.C.P. Conferences 
are yearly gatherings where old friends 
from all parts of the country meet, new 
friends and new contacts are made, in- 
formation is exchanged and new stimu- 
lus and encouragement given for the 
year’s work. 

But this year’s conference in Pitts- 
burgh promises to be unusually import- 
ant and interesting and vital. One of 
the national officers of the Association, 
the Regional Field Secretary, Mrs. 
Daisy E. Lampkin, lives in that city. 
And she, in cooperation with the excep- 
tionally able and active branch officers 
and members, has done wonders in pre- 
paring a welcome. 

The citizens’ committee in charge of 
welcoming the N.A.A.C.P. is a roster 
bearing the names of many of the most 
distinguished people in Pittsburgh. It 
is headed by Mayor Charles H. Kline, 
and includes the names of four Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, numer- 
ous city and state and county officials, 
as well as leaders in the business and 
professional life of the community. 

To the occasion the National Office 
is summoning the best it can muster 
among the tried and powerful friends 
of justice to the Negro in America. 
Foremost perhaps among these is Clar- 
ence Darrow who is to address the con- 
cluding monster mass meeting on Sun- 
day, July 5, in Soldiers Memorial, 
speaking from the same platform with 
the Association’s President, J. E. 
Spingarn, and the Association’s tireless 
and eager Secretary, Walter White. 
The Sunday meeting alone would be 


Mrs. F. Katherine Bailey, 


Winner of the Madam 
>, J. Walker Medal, 1930 
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enough to make the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence a memorable one. 

But other vivid personalities are in- 
cluded. In Ohio, recently, a professor 
of Sociology was dismissed from his 
position at the State University because 
the governing board of the University 
did not approve of his views on a num- 
ber of subjects, chief among those sub- 
jects being race relations. That dis- 
missal was featured on the front pages 
of newspapers throughout the Middle 
West and became a dramatic incident 
in the struggle for academic freedom 
against the vested interests which con- 
trol our universities. That dismissed 
professor was Herbert Adolphus Miller, 
one of the staunch friends of the 
N.A.A.C.P., who has always insisted 
upon talking to his students in a fair 
and enlightened way upon the problems 
of race relations in this country. He 
is to be present in Pittsburgh and those 
who come to the Conference may expect 
to hear from him a stirring and stimu- 
lating message. 

For the opening mass meeting on the 
night of June 30, the N.A.A.C.P. has 
been exceptionally fortunate in obtain- 
ing Norman Thomas, celebrated orator, 
publicist, author of “America’s Way 
Out” and at various times candidate of 
the Socialist party for President and 
for Governor of New York State. Mr. 
Thomas’ long political experience, his 
friendship for the cause of the 
N.A.A.C.P. and his direct approach to 
social and political problems will make 
his opening address one of the high 
points of the week’s sessions. 

In addition to these speakers, others 
have promised to come if possible. Gov- 



















N. A. A. C. P. Popularity Contest at Pittsburgh 
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ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania has as. 
sured the National Office that he would 
be present if his engagements permitted 
and that if he could not come he would 
send a message. Mayor Frank Murphy 
of Detroit, faced with the tension ang 
difficulties of the unemployment situa. 
tion in Detroit, has told the N.A.A.CP 
that he would be present if he felt he 
could leave his city for the trip to Pitts. 
burgh. And the staff of the National 
Office will be thoroughly well repre. 
sented on the platform at the Pittsburgh 
Conference by William Pickens, Field 
Secretary and by Robert W. Bagnall, 
Director of. Branches. 

In addition to the program of ad- 
dresses. by persons of national promi- 
nence who have long studied and been 
familiar with the intricate problems of 
race relations in various parts of the 
country the Pittsburgh Conference jis 
arranging for a complete presentation 
of national and local problems in the 
discussions at the day sessions. The 
program for the day sessions includes 
discussion by delegates on how to form 
public opinion favorable to the Negro 
by proper use of the press, pamphlets 
and other literature, public mass meet- 
ings, volunteer speakers grouped in a 
speakers bureau. Other subjects which 
will be carefully considered at these day- 
time discussions will be the Negro’s 
future participation in politics, the prob- 
lems of branches and their officers, 
youth movements in and through the 
N.A.A.C.P., cases which the branches 
handle and the procedure in dealing with 
local questions when they arise. 


H. J. S. 


Blanche Woodson 
3rd Prize 
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SCOTTSBORO 


HE issue in Alabama must be kept 

clear. Alabama is one of the states 
in which lynching has flourished. Ala- 
hama stands fifth upon the list, having 
murdered without process of law 355 
human beings accused of crime between 
1882-1927. But this is not the worst 
of the story. Under forms of law, she 
has deliberately murdered thousands of 
others, and she proposes to add to this 
the lives of eight Negroes scarcely more 
than children. Their offense was no 
crime, except in the slave belt. They 
rode as tramps on a railroad train in 
company with two young white prosti- 
tutes. The unwritten penalty for that 
sort of social equality in Alabama is 
death, and it is for this reason and no 
other that these boys are condemned. 
There is not in the civilized world an- 
other country where such a thing could 
happen. But it can happen in Alabama 
and it will happen unless single-handed, 
united effort for defense is made. 
Toward this end and toward no other 
the N. A. A. C. P. is bending every 
energy. 


THE NEGRO’S INDUSTRIAL 
PLIGHT 

HIS number of THe Crisis is given 

up mainly to our problem of earn- 
ing a living. The Secretary of Labor 
gives us a few vague words of good 
will. The Communists declare that we 
cannot effectively use our consuming 
power; that we can not build a segre- 
gated Negro economy and that any at- 
tempt to co-operate with white em- 
ployers will subject us to Negro ex- 
ploiters. In answer to this, Mr. Holsey 
tells us of an attempt by group co-opera- 
tion to build up Negro retail business. 
iow far do these things point to a way 
out: 

We can only judge this fairly by the 
aid of additional information. “Two 
books will supply much of this: 

One is “The Coming of Industry to 
the South”, published by the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
Science at Philadelphia and edited by 
William J. Carson. The other is Her- 
man Feldman’s “Racial Factors in 
American Industry”, published by Har- 
per and Brothers. 

The first book is a tremendous expo- 
tion of the industrial revolution whick 
Scome over the South. The South of 


si 
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Booker T. Washington is disappearing. 
The South today is becoming industri- 
alized with a speed that few Americans 
realize. Eight thousand million dollars 
worth of manufactured produce come 
out of the South yearly, consisting of 
tobacco, cotton and oil, furniture and 
other products, iron and steel, fertilizers 
and chemicals, paper, cement, railroad 
equipment, and hundreds of other 
things. Today, the South is one of the 
chief industrial centers of the nation. 
It uses 72% of all the cotton processed 
in American mills and has 53% of the 
active spindles. The South is one of the 
main centers of iron ore in the world 
and a center of steel production, not 
simply from its own but from imported 
ores. The coal industry of the South 
produces nearly half the bituminous coal 
of the nation. 

3ut all this pales before the power 
production of the South ;—the harness- 
ing of water power for present and fu- 
ture production of electric power. The 
Southern Power province is producing 
today a greater proportion of total 
power by water than any states east of 
the Rocky Mountains. It has a total 
output of nearly thirteen thousand mil- 
lion kilowatt hours and by 1950 this 
will exceed sixty thousand million! 

Add to this certain terrible facts: a 
working class, largely unorganized and 
to a considerable degree illiterate; this 
working class divided into two sections, 
of which the darker third has been dis- 
franchised by the white workers, both 
in politics and industry, works for the 
lowest wages, is largely unskilled, and 
yet furnishes an enormous potential sup- 
ply of industrial workers. To this, add 
the general well-known facts that the 
skilled worker in industry is being grad- 
ually replaced by the mass worker, 
working on machines and on materials 
owned by great aggregations of capital. 

In other words, the South is growing 
in industry perhaps faster than any 
other part of the industrialized world. 
By the condition of its laboring class 
and by the power of its capitalistic ex- 
ploiters, it is headed toward making 
every mistake and committing every 
crime that organized industry has com- 
mitted in the past. It is unfettered by 
democracy, unappalled by considerations 
of law and order, and unafraid of pov- 
erty and crime. And all this is true 
despite the fact that education among 


black and white is increasing in the 
South and the forces of civilization and 
culture expanding. The point remains 
that industry is outdistancing everything. 

What is the result of all this? Her- 
man Feldman studies it in his excellent 
book. He writes that, to the Negro, 
“The whole South presents a series of 
rigid barriers, social, economic and 
political, influenced by actual regula- 
tions and supported by the almost 
united public sentiment.” In the North 
these formal measures are nominally 
less obvious and sometimes absent, but 
discrimination there is found every- 
where. And the author concludes in 
regard to the Negro: 

“Between the two extremes of hope- 
less resignation and unwarranted antici- 
pation of trouble are found every 
degree of sanity and poise. It is in 
these middle ranges that foundation for 
racial cooperation can be laid. But the 
sooner the causes for the more exag- 
gerated reactions of the Negro are re- 
moved, the firmer will that foundation 
be.” 

Considering these facts, what is the 
way out? 

First of all, Negroes must realize the 
present crisis: no easy going optimism, 
no silly prayers, no idiotic dependence 
on white charity will avail. The initia- 
tive is with us. What shall we do? 

THE Crisis will welcome suggestions, 
and ventures here with all modesty to 
suggest its own. 

1. Group effort to retain present em- 
ployment, enter new fields of industrial 
technique, expand retail business, and 
live within our incomes; recognizing 
clearly that is only a transitional and 
temporary effort which does not attack 
the matter of our gaining real power 
and economic independence in the face 
of the organized monopoly of credit and 
concentration of power in transporta- 
tion, mining, trade and manufacture. 

2. Beyond this, definite and far-reach- 
ing effort to organize our consuming 
power. We are not as helpless here as 
some think. Twelve million people 
have a tremendous consuming power, 
even without direct voice or owner- 
ship in basic industries. We spend at 
least a thousand million dollars a year 
and probably twice that in rent, food, 
clothes, furniture, amusement and other 
things. The place, method, character 
and amount of this expenditure is not 
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wholly but very considerably a matter 
of our own judgment and discretion. 
If we once make a religion of our deter- 
mination to spend our meager income 
so far as possible only in such ways as 
will bring us employment consideration 
and opportunity the possibilities before 


us are enormous. This was shown in 
the Chicago Whip campaign last year 
and that was but a bare beginning. A 
nation twice as large as Portugal, 
Holland or Sweden is not powerless— 
is not merely a suppliant beggar for 
crumbs—it is mighty economic power 
when it gets vision enough to use its 
strength. 

3. As we carefully organize our 
power as consumers, we must lend every 
effort to establish an economic General 
Staff. There is, for instance, no reason 
in the world why American Negroes, 
beginning with the cottonfield and work- 
ing through the cotton gin, the cotton 
mill, the wholesale distributor and the 
retail store, should not furnish them- 
selves with clothing in the face of the 
organized competition and discrimina- 
tion of the surrounding economic world. 
This may mean some difference in 
fashions of dress and quality of ma- 
terial. It would mean undoubtedly a 
spiritual revolution in Negro thought 
and action. But it need not mean vio- 
lence nor force, hatred nor economic 
war. The philosophy of Booker T. 
Washington must turn toward wide in- 
tensive economic research in our col- 
leges; repeated and determined actual 
and practical experiments ; careful con- 
centration and organization. It is a way 
out but it demands for its accomplish- 
ment the organization of education, the 
co-operation of the Negro church, with- 
out reference to creed, and the or- 
ganization of intelligent sacrifice among 
masses of men such as the world has 
seldom seen but which is nevertheless 
patently possible. 


THE CRISIS 


E had long considered the name 

of this magazine original and 
unique but Mr. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard calls our attention to a periodical 
named “The Crisis,” published in Lon- 
don, weekly, “During the Present 
Bloody Civil War in America.” The 
copy advertised for sale is for Satur- 
day, January 21, and it is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“A periodical published weekly. The 
work, WHICH IS OF GREAT RAR- 
ITY, contains a remarkable collection 
of papers attacking the ministry and the 
British Government in terms of the 
greatest severity. INDEED? ONE 
CAN HARDLY BELIEVE THAT 
IN TIME OF WAR A PUBLICA- 
TION OF SUCH A CHARACTER 
WOULD BE TOLERATED .. .” 

“What makes this periodical remark- 
able, and of particular interest to Ameri- 
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can collectors, is its bold advocacy of the 
cause of the colonies and its unmeas- 
ured abuse of those who favoured the 
subjection of America. Twenty-eight 
numbers (of the contemporary Ameri- 
can reprint) were issued before it was 
suppressed by the English government. 
In audacious expressions against the 
King and those who desired the sub- 
jection of the colonists, it is unsurpassed. 
A file of the serial is a rarity. The pub- 
lication of it in England (where it first 
appeared), probably at the expense of 
ardent colonial sympathizers either in 
France or America, is an early example 
of aggressive propaganda for a cause.” 

We are proud of our worthy intellec- 
tual ancestry. 


THE CONFERENCE ON AFRICAN 
CHILDREN 


HE Conference on African Chil- 

dren, which is being held this 
month in Geneva, is not, we fear, so 
radical and philanthropical a body as we 
had hoped to see. It has been pointed 
out that this Conference is backed by 
all the imperialistic governments and ap- 
parently is called in the interest of those 
governments; that these demand the 
work of the children of Africa in order 
to obtain cheap labor to exploit the re- 
sources of that continent. It is to be 
expected that the Conference will stress 
the necessity of white rule for the good 
of black children. Let us hope that lib- 
eral organizations which have the real 
advancement of Africa at heart, will be 
represented at this meeting and will 
stress the fact that child labor in mines 
and plantations; the breaking up of 
African families and the general ex- 
ploitation and oppression of Africa is 
the ‘real cause of child mortality, igno- 
rance and distress. 


TAXATION WITHOUT 
REPRESENTATION 


HAVE before me a taxation bill of 

the city of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, for the year 1930. It is the state- 
ment of the corporation tax and the tax 
for schools and it is levied on a colored 
property owner of Charleston. This 
citizen owned $550 worth of property, 
assessed value. On this he must pay 
the enormous tax of $44.69, and of this 
amount $1 is for public golf links and a 
club house to which no Negro is admit- 
ted ; twenty-five cents is for the College 
of Charleston, to which no Negro is 
admitted; and $16.25 is for schools 
which cost a million dollars, but $800,- 
000 of this is spent on the white schools 
while the Negroes, forming half the 
population, get only $200,000. The 
Negroes have no representation in the 
common council, no city officials of any 
sort, and no representation on the school 
boards. The vast majority of them, 
no matter what their qualifications are, 
do not vote. 


MR. JOHNSON’S DINNER 


N May 14, 1931, a dinner was 

given to James Weldon Johngop 
“poet, diplomat, public servant,” at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
There were 300 persons present, repre. 
senting all walks of life. The dinne 
was in honor of Mr. Johnson’ 
work in the N.'A. A.C. P., and also by 
a month anticipated his 6oth birthday. 


J. Rosamond Johnson, his brother ang 
long his co-worker, was deservedly the 
chief guest. It was his genius in music 
that gave James Weldon Johnson his 
first wide opportunity in the world 
Other speakers were Walter White, 
W. E. B. DuBois, J. E. Spingar, 
Dantés Bellegarde, Haitian Minister to 
the United States, Heywood Broun, 
Mary McLeod Bethune and Carl Van 
Doren. Mr. Johnson’s poems were 
read by Mary White Ovington and 
Robert W. Bagnall and a poem dedi- 
cated to him by Counteé Cullen. 


We can not characterize the dinner 
more felicitously than by quoting an 
editorial in the New York Nation: 


“Public dinners are frequently a bore, 
Public testimonial dinners at which 
some luckless individual hears himself 
the recipient of flowery encomiums and 
then makes a feeble effort to reply are 
more often a bore than not. But on 
May 14 in New York City there was 
held a testimonial dinner that from 
start to finish was nothing less than a 
memorable, exciting, and altogether 
moving occasion. This was the dinner 
given in honor of James Weldon 
Johnson on his retirement from his 
work as secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. It was a far cry from 
a welfare dinner attended by both races 
about thirty years ago, when the white 
participants were bitterly lampooned in 
the press for having publicly dined 
with Negroes, to the dinner given for 
Mr. Johnson. At the latter there were 
hundreds of guests, both white and 
colored; the dinner was held at one ol 
the largest of the New York hotels; the 
most obvious spirit of good-will pre 
vailed. More than that, the program, 
made up of agreeably short speeches by 
various associates and admirers of Mr. 
Johnson through his long life as song: 
writer, poet, diplomat, and public mat, 
was varied and interesting throughout 
And the reply of the guest of honor 
was long, composed, free of false 
modesty, admirably phrased, and evr 
denced sufficient emotional strain with 
out reducing its author to speechless 
embarrassment. There are few men il 
the country of whatever color who 
could have called forth such whole 
hearted tributes from persons so 
lightened ; there are few who could have 
responded to these tributes with such 
distinction.” 
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O you not think that the essay by 
Clarence Darrow in THE CRISIS 
will be harmful to some readers? Still 
credit must be given him for seeing that 
the Catholic church is the friend of the 
Negro race. It is to be regretted that 
Bishop R. E. Jones did not do the same 
in his splendid essay. He mentions the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Meth- 
odist churches, but the Catholic church 
is ignored. Could you call his attention 
to this? Are not those questions about 
God dangerous? How will simple peo- 
ple who have strong faith in the good- 
ness and providence of God answer 
them? 
R. VERNIMONT, Catholic Priest, 


Texas. 


ITH reference to queries on page 

192 of the June Crisis, and par- 
ticularly with reference to the query: 
“Is a definite creed or belief necessary 
to a church” and whether if “a church 
tried to do good without a creed, would 
it be a church?”—allow me to enclose 
the “Statement of Principles” of the 
Church of the Gathering Call—a church 
that is creedless and takes the position 
that a church can be a church without 
a creed and that a church can do good 
without a creed. 


C. A. CricuHLow, Virginia 


HAVE just received a copy of your 

excellent magazine THE Crisis and 
have noted that an irate reader has ac- 
cused you of atheism. If the accusa- 
tion be a true one, I tender my heartiest 
congratulations. Too few people have 
the courage and the enlightment to dis- 
card their old superstitions and to pass 
on to something better. Too few realize 
that all religions are man-made things, 
and that they, all of them, have been a 
great curse to the human race. 

And among all the religions that have 
afflicted the minds of humanity, none, 
perhaps, has an uglier history than 
Christianity. Just recall how Christian- 
ity dealt with the Albigenses, the Huge- 
nots, the Jews; recall the treatment of 
heretics and witches; and how persist- 
ently for centuries it has sought to 
shackle the human mind. 

No doubt the mob of white men who 
burned the colored man at Maryville, 
Missouri a short time ago were Chris- 
tians, yet that did not deter them from 
their cruel, blood-thirsty deed. 

Twenty-years ago when I was in col- 
lege, Dr. Du Bois, I read a book of 
yours, entitled, I believe, “The History 
of the African Slave Trade”, one of the 
most pitiful, tragic stories that I have 
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ever read. Surely the record of man’s 
inhumanity to man is a terrible thing. 

I am glad there are men like you. The 
world needs many of them, men who 
will lead us on to a higher level of 
sanity, tolerance, and kindly and noble 
living. 

Grace C. Friscu, Nebraska. 


N current issue, at the end of an 

excellent race article, I was star- 
tled when I read—“The Editor adds 
bt Do you believe in God?” 
etc. I was assured, “the editor is a 
sensible man’, and does not ask “fool 
questions” ; therefore he desired and ex- 
pects, an answer! Prefacing my re- 
marks, I wish to say, the Bible has an 
adequate answer already prepared for 
you Every Christian Church 
has this definite, four-square, founda- 
tion creed: I believe in God, the Fa- 
ther ; I believe in Jesus Christ His Son; 
I believe in the Holy Spirit; I believe 
in the Bible as the Word of God—2 
Tim.; 2:19. The “other church” has 
no creed, but they have a principle of 
Evil—see Titus 1:16 “professing to 
know God; in works they deny him, be- 
ing disobedient, abominable reprobates”’. 

Rey. GEORGE WILSON BRENT, N. J. 


HE two articles in the June Crisis 
by Clarence Darrow and Bishop R. 
EK. Jones are very excellent literary 
themes. The philosophy of each man dia- 
metrically opposes the other. Which, 
shall we as a racial group, accept? “As 
for me”, give me Clarence Darrow’s phi- 
losophy, that says truly and sincerely: 
“The Negro, like the rest, must look out 
for this world. Before he robs himself 
to increase the extravagance of the 
Church, he should ask the simple ques- 
tion: What has his God and the Church 
done for him?” 
Ask Mr. Darrow to contribute more 
such articles to the Crisis. 


Joun A. Martin, N. Y. 


cé O you believe in God?” Most 

assuredly. I cannot do other- 
wise and maintain respect for my own 
mind. 

“What do you mean by God?” The 
word “God” means to me an intelligent 
spirit being, free, powerful, and the best 
that can be. Neither a powerful man, 
a mere thought nor a mere force. 

“Is He all-powerful and, if so, why 
does He permit evil?” Because He 
made man a free agent, to choose as he 
would between good and evil, between 
moral life and moral death. As re- 
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Our New Rates to Crisis Agents 
make the handling of a 
CRISIS AGENCY 
WORTH YOUR TIME! 
Send application at once to: 


Director of Agencies, THE CRISIS, 


69 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 


The Crisis 
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For Current Reading: 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by 
John D. Long 
This biography has been written in fictional style ani 
proves interesting as well as inspirational, 
(F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C) 
Price $3.00, cloth binding 


BLACK MANHATTAN 
by 
James Weldon Johnson 


An interesting panorama of local Negro history in 
the founding of New York, to the present time, 


(Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C) 
Price $3.0) 


NOT WITHOUT LAUGHTER 
by 
Langston Hughes 


Mr. Hughes has written an intimate story that is 
beautifully descriptive of Negro life among the work 
ing classes. 


(Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C) 
Price $2.) 


SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE 


by 
W. E. B. DuBois 


This furnishes a historical and pointed treatise of 1 
vital national problem. 


(Harvard University Press) Price $2.00 


THE STORY OF HAITI 
by 
Harriet Gibbs Marshall 


A_ volume that furnishes a birdseye view of tk 
Island of Haiti and filled with historical detail. 


(The Christopher Publishing Co., Boston, Mass.) 
Price $2.0 


THE REWARD OF PATRIOTISM 
by 
Lucy Shelton Stewart 
A new publication that has assembled a collection 
facts dealing with controversial questions of the Civil 
War, is designed as a source book for students and 
historians. 

(Walter Neale, 37 East 28th St., N. Y. C), 

Price $5.00 


IN SPITE OF HANDICAPS 
by 
Ralph W. Bullock 
A short series of stories of eminent Negroes malt 
this a very readable book that cannot fail to imspt 
both young and old. 


(Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y, C) 
Price $2.0) 


SONS OF AFRICA 
by 
G. A. Gollock 


Biographical sketches of native Africans who bart 
achieved unusual success from the time of 
to the present. 


(Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C) 4 
Cover and decorations by Aaron Douglas. Price $1? 


WEST INDIAN TREASURERS 
by 
Winifred Hulbert 


A fascinating history of the Caribbean lias 
where the Negro has played so important 4 
all that has happened. 


(Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. ..& 
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The South as a Conscious Minority—1789-1861 
A Study in Political Thought 


By Jesse T. CARPENTER, PH.D. 


Assistant professor of Political Science, New York University 


For the student of history, this volume represents the first attempt to analyze and 
evaluate, systematically and chronologically, the ideas of the leaders of the Old South 
culminating in the stroke for Southern independence. For the student of American 
political thought, this volume for the first time presents a fairly comprehensive treat- 
ment of political forces in terms of democratic control, rather than in the usual terms 
of constitutionalism. And for the student of government, this volume throws an 
important light upon the pertinent problem of effective minority control in popular 
government by drawing a lesson from the first great experiment in democracy. 


8 vo, xii + 316 pages, bound in blue cloth, gold-lettered. Price $4.50 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS, Washington Square East, New York City 
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ew of te € || Of his race in industry, filled with || | SS aaes e ce 
detail. 


63 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Men) facts and constructive conclusions | 
Price 0° | based on first hand field study. 
SM Written sympathetically, it is an 


ui arsenal of information and guid- T H E B L A C 4 WO RK E R 


of the Civl ance on the way that racial factors 


udents a4 1) must be handled to improve inter- | The Negro and the Labor Movement 
racial relations. Enthusiastically 


endorsed by all reviewers because | By 


it offers real aid in improving Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. Harris 
sroes mike present conditions. Use the order | 


i to ing BF ] form below. Price $4.00. | . . » (This Book) is a careful and studied approach to the 
N. ¥.¢) | Negro’s role in the history of American labor. It offers a pene- 
Price $28 | trating analysis of the policies and practices of the American 
ORDER FORM Federation of Labor and the autonomous international unions 

Harper & Brothers, within and without the Federation. It shows most clearly how 

| 9 East 83rd Street, New York. those organizations, with a craft-conscious and race-conscious 


ie i ina aia ie complacency, have misread the trends in American industry . . .” 
American Industry —$4.00. 
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(Continued from page 244) 
gards material evil, it is as much a prob- 
lem for the unbeliever as it is for the 
believer. 

“Do you believe that He will change 
the course of the world in answer to 
your prayer?” It is not necessary to be- 
lieve anything of the kind, because 
granting or refusing what I ask for is 
part of His plan for the world. 

“Do you believe that the Jewish Jesus 
was His son, was born without a human 
father and could perform miracles like 
raising the dead?” I so believe and 
am happy in the ability so to believe. 
Possibly you too would be happy in like 
manner, if you knew the Catholic ex- 
planation and could bring yourself to 
the point of begging God for the gift of 
Faith. 

“If you believe these things, do you 
admit that some people do not believe 
them.” What a question! Evidently 
you do not believe them. “What would 
you like to do to these people? Would 
like to kill them or put them in jail?” 
Neither, but only pity them and pray 
for them that they may do their part for 
getting the gift of Faith to be able to 
know and love Jesus and the Father 
Who sent Him. “Or do you admit that 
they. have a right to their belief?” I 
admit that every man has not only the 
right but also the duty to believe what 
an honest conscience tells him is the 
truth. The rub is the honesty of the 
conscience. 

“Finally, is a definite creed or belief 
absolutely necessary to a church?” De- 
cidedly, yes, if the church stands for 
anything. “Suppose a church tried to 
do good without a creed, would it be a 
church?” An impossible supposition, 
because to do good would be its 
creed. 


Davip A. Keves, N.C. 


“A unique compilation, occupying without 
a competitor a field of peculiar interest.”— 
Bishop Warren A. Candler. 


OLD SONGS 
HYMNAL 


Compiled by Dorotuy G. BoLTon 
Music Arranged by Harry T. BuRLEIGH 


“Lovers of Negro spirituals will be glad 
to have this collection. A bona fide con- 
tribution to religious music.”— Christian 
Century. “A great addition to the litera- 
ture of American folk songs.’’—Christian 
Advocate (Nashville). “A valuable pos- 
session for every lover of these songs.”’— 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate (Atlanta). 


Price, $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


A Beautiful Illustrated Copy 
of the Play 


“‘The Green Pastures’”’ 


RICHARD B. HARRISON 
AS “THE LORD” 


All characters and scenes artisti- 
cally illustrated. A complete descrip- 
tion of each scene is given. 

Special artists’ drawings, paintings 
and miniatures enhance its value as 
a very appropriate souvenir for 
everyone in the family. 

Price 50 Cents, at Office or by Mail 
Postpaid 
AMSTERDAM NEWS, Circulation Department, 


2293 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


DEAR SIRS: Please mail copies of ‘‘The 
Green Pastures,’’ for which are enclosed stamps or 


books to be mailed. 





LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 


Adam vs. Ape-Man 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Startling Race Facts! 
A History of Mankind 

BY 
Edward A. Johnson, L.L.D. 


President Hoover writes the on letter about the book. 

J. E. Spingarn, Pres. N.A.A.C.P.; Cleveland G. Allen, N. Y. 
Correspondent, Chicago Defender: Raleigh News-Observer, leading 
white daily, and many others praise it. ‘‘Best book I ever read,’’ 
says one reader. 


Big Commissions to Agents. Single Copy $2 


WRITE AT ONCE 


The New York Book and News Agency, 
Dept. M., 2246—7th Ave., N. Y. C. 


On sale, CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


New Revised Edition 


AMERICAN 
NEGRO 
POETRY 


edited by 
JAMES WELDON 


JOHNSON 


The standard work in its 
field, this first anthology 
to cover the whole poetic 
achievement of the Ameri- 
can Negro has been brought 
strictly up to date. It now 
represents the work of 40 
poets, and contains bio- 
graphical and critical pref- 
aces for each. Among the 
new poets included are: 


COUNTEE CULLEN 
LANGSTON HUGHES 
STERLING BRowNn 
ARNA BONTEMPS 
GWENDOLYN BENNETT 
HELENE WILLIAMS 
FRANK HorRNE 


Ben Ray Redman of the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune says: 


“Tt is one of the most 
satisfactory and rich- 
est anthologies that I 
have encountered in a 
long time.” 


$2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 
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The Stenographers’ Institute 


[ ki Carne | 


SEs suseeae sctioct. HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


1227 S. 17th St., Phila., Pa. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fall term begins October 5th. 


piward T. Duncan, Principal Summer Session— July 1 to August 12, 1931 


Braithwaite Business School 


Offers Sixty-one Academic Courses to Classified and Unclassified 


Te nach Shak ile ia” Students, and to Auditors, by a staff of regular University teachers, to- 
“ e . “T+ * . o . . . . 
Established 1920 gether with complete facilities of the University plant, including Library, 


Business and Secretarial Courses 
Fall Term Begins September 14 


Laboratories, Cafeteria, Dormitories, Social Halls, Gymnasium, Swimming 


students Qualify for Positions in 6 to 9 Months Pool, Tennis Courts, and Play Grounds. 


Capable and Practical Teachers 


9376-1th Ave. New York City Classified Students, as candidates for degrees, do the same grade of work 
and receive equal credits as in any other quarter. 


“Poise is Power” Unclassified Students receive full credit for all courses successfully com- 
Bush-Banks School of Expression pleted, and upon classifying may count this credit towards a degree. 


Dramatio Art and Public Speaking 


Cultural Dramatics for Children Auditors are permitted to attend classes without credit and with no 


i ccommodations for Students and Out-of-Town 
Housing A Guests 


academic record. 
Near Columbia University 


wri lia Ward, Bush-Banks, Personal Instructor REGISTRATION FOR THE SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 29 to JULY 8 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


A late registration fee of $5.00 will be charged after 3 P.M. June 30. No student 


STUDEN Ts may register for full credit after 3 P.M. July 8. 


High School and College 
Subjects Taught Privately 


For further information write 


or in Groups at THE REGISTRAR 


Howard University 

Cooper es , : 
\ageuhes/ 

 ——— MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 


316 W. 139th St, N. Y. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


AU dubon 3-5470 ie 
College Trained Faculty College, School of Religion 


Write For Catalog 


saan ae ' 
: Semen. Cotten, Diveiter N institution famous within recent 


years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 


S : to the education of Negro young men. 

t. Mary Ss School Graduates given high ranking by 

Mite! heerGine shea - greatest northern universities. Debat- 

col fo rls, : ‘ : a 

unler the direction of the sisters ia ing, Y. M. C. A,, athletics, all live fea 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, tures. 


6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


PAINE COLLEGE 


Augusta, Ga. 


AN “A” GRADE COLLEGE ac- 
credited by N. C. State Dept. of 
Education. Also a four year fully 
accredited HIGH SCHOOL by 
Univ. of Georgia. 


Efficient Equipment for Labora- 
tories, Enlarged Library. 


E. C. Peters, President. 


July, 1931 


Washington, D. C. 


6-1 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION. 
STRONG FacuLty. 
SPLENDID EQuIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


ScHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 


A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


STATE COLLEGE for 
COLORED STUDENTS 


Dover, Delaware 
A delightful place for study and recreation. A _ pro- 
gressive institution ‘‘in the heart of Delmarva Penin- 
sula.’’ State approved, Well equipped. High standards. 
Reasonable Rates. 
For Catalogue or Further Particulars Write 
R. S. Grossley, President 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New Modern Dormitory open in September 
Preference given to well prepared students of high standing 
Application should be made early to insure admission 


Address: 





WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania 





BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Under Auspiess American Missionary aura 
287 Feerth Ave., New Yerk, N 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


Institution accredited by the State ef 
Nerth Carolina 


an 

OFFERING COURSES IN JUNIOR AND SEN- 
1oR eH SCHOOL, PRE-MEDICAL, TEACH- 
ER TRAINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 


Christian but met denominational. Fine tradi- 
tiess. Superier board and _ living 

Limited eppertunities for self-help. 

mest besutiful eampuses in the Sout! 

fees for highest grade of educational serviee. 


For full particulars write 


The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER,, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between 
North and South. 


COURSES—Semester Credit System. 
B.A., B.S., and B. Ed. degrees. 
Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teach- 
ing. 

RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland—the State Board of 
Education of Maryland,—the Uni- 
versity Senate of the M. E. Church, 
—the Regents of the University of 
New York—American Medical 
Association. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful 
scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES — Equipped and 
supervised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to 
August 7, 1931. 


INFORMATION: — Address EDWARD N. 
WILSON, Registrar, Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 

Noted for Honest and Thorough Work, 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 
COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


THE Y. W. C. A. SCHOOL 
0 
VOCATIONAL AND TRADE TRAINING 


The Secretarial and Business School 
The Beauty Culture School The Music School 
The Dressmaking and Designing School 
Power Machine Operation 
Millinery and Other Dress Trades 
Lamp Shade and Novelty Trades 
English and Practical Cultural Courses 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


West 137th Street Branch 
Young Women's Christian Association 
of the City of New York 


179 West 137th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 7900 


Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 


8T. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sumshine Lond) 


Junior Hiex 
Srnion Hicu 
Tracwer TRAINING 
Junior Cotiece Courszs 
Parr-MeEpIcaAt AND VOCATIONAL Counsm 


For further imfermation address 
MATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
‘A School of Character” 


Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modern 
equipped dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. Large athletic field. 
Manual training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher 


training, state certificates and placement bureau. 
IDEALLY LOCATED 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 


EXPENSES MODERATE 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 
THEOLOGICAL 
LiBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Domestic ARTs AND SCIENCES 
Music 
A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere. All Athletics 
Next Session September 16 
For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in _ 
gro education. Given graduate standing b i 
universities of the North. With no hig 
school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship and athletics. 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and BS. 
in Home Economics. 


Special attention is given to the training 
of teachers. Terms moderate. Send for 
catalog. Address: L. PEACOCK, Pres 
dent, SHAW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
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CRISIS 


Thorough Training 
for 


Christian Service 
WITHOUT TUITIONAL CHARGES 


A Superior Faculty, Scholarly Standards, 
Christian Atmosphere 


Open to All Denominations 


1 THE STANDARD GRADUATE COURSE pro- 
vides classes exclusively for college graduates 
and awards the Bachelor of Divinity Degree 
upon the completion of the three year courseé. 
THE DIPLOMA COURSE provides a separate 
"three year course for high school graduates and 
awards the Seminary Diploma. 

THE SCHOOL OF MISSIONS trains men and 
"women for missionary and social work in both 
the home and foreign fields. The standards and 
awards are the same as in the other courses. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL provides practical 
“training for pastors already in active service, re- 
gardiess of previous schooling. 


For catalogue and particulars address the 
President. 


Gammon Theological Seminary 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Washington Business Institute 
209 West 125th Street, New York City 


rofessional school of Collegiate Grade Specializing 
. "S General Business and Secretarial Courses 
Class and Individual Instruction, Enter Any Day 
SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 
Term Begins July 6 


Open All Year Catalogue on Request 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


An Accredited 
"Class A” College 


Founded 1867 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 


Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


IS READY 
To Train You. Write for Information to 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Va. 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, 
farm demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for 
business and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for 
intermediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics for high schools and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, col- 
leges and branch city libraries, 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC— Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained 
musicians, to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of 
music in church, school and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers 
exclusively. Graduate work for those qualified, 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders by instruction in 
building methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, struc- 
tural design, and principles of architecture. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four-year courses in thirteen different trades, with 
academic work on the high school or college level, offered to students of 16 
years of age and over. 





D Arthur Howe, President Hampton Inst., Va. 
— Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 
TA four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 
nm A College Preparatory Department, 
ae Training School for Nurses and School 


-aining 
id for 
Presi- 
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for Religious and Social 
connected with the College. 
Thorough training, healthy 
ment, Christian influences. 


Workers are 


environ- 


For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


BROOKWOOD 


sends 
THE CRISIS 
Anniversary 
Greetings 


and 


calls attention of its readers to this 


School for 
Progressive Labor Education 


* + - * 
Two students this year came through 
THE CRISIS. Brookwood again in- 
vites colored men and women, par- 
ticularly industrial workers, to apply. 
Write to The Secretary, 
BROOKWOOD, 


Announcing 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
of TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Ten Weeks: June 8—August 15, 1931 
First Term June 8—July 11—Second Term July 13—August 15 


The Tuskegee Institute summer school is organized to meet the needs of teachers 
in service—Principals, Supervisors, High School Teachers, Elementary School 
Teachers, Teachers of Home Economics, Business, Agriculture, Physical Education, 
and Industrial Arts. 


FACULTY 


The Summer session will open this year 
with the strongest faculty in its twenty- 
one years of existence. The director has 
secured the services of teachers of recog- 
nized ability, training and successful expe- 
rience who are specialists in their fields for 
all courses offered. 


COURSES 
Courses will be offered in all the regular 
college and high school subjects, also in 
Education and Methods, Fine and Industrial 
Arts, Home Economics, Physical Education, 
Agriculture, Boy Scout Mastership and 
Social Hygiene. 


FACILITIES 


Tuskegee Institute is renowned for its 
beautiful and spacious campus. It has mod- 
ern buildings, abundant up-to-date equip- 
ment, adequate classroom and laboratory 
space, a model demonstration school and 
an enlarged library with electrically cooled 
reading rooms. 


REDUCED FARES 


Round trip rates of one and one-half fares 
have been granted the Summer School on 
the identification certificate plan. These 
certificates may be secured by writing to 
the Director of the Summer School. 


RECREATION 
Students are provided with many kinds of recreation such 


as golfing, swimming, 
lectures and concerts. 
in profitable study. 


tennis, 
An ideal place to spend a vacation 


basketball, motion pictures, 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


W. T. B. WILLIAMS, Director 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


R. R. Moron, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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Katonah, N. Y. 
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July, 1931 
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CRISIS 


BROWNING HOME AND 
MATHER ACADEMY 
Boarding School for Girls 


An Accredited High School. 
Under The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
Beautiful New Building. 


So many comforts given for surprisingly low 
rates. 


For Further Information, 
Address, The Secretary, 
BROWNING HOME, 


Camden, South Carolina 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A private College for men, and a 
Theological Seminary. 

The College is on the approved list of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and the 
American Medical Association and is a mem- 
ber of the Association of American Colleges. 
Graduates are admitted to Graduate and 
Professional schools. 

Ideal location. First class equipment. Large 
endowment. 


Character building’ one of the chief aims of 
the institution. 


H. L. McCrorey, President 


Go to, School Next Fall 


And 
Go to the Best School for Girls 


. Go where you can develop qualities of leadership. 


. Go where you can take a High School or Junior 
College course, 

. Go where you can learn Business, Domestic Science 
and Arts, Handi-craft, Social Service, Public Speak- 
ing, Music and Athletics. 

SPECIAL 
Girls who have natural ability for vocal or instrumental 
music and those who desire to become public speakers 
will find that the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for WOMEN and GIRLS 
is the best place to develop their powers. 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, Lincoln Heights 
President, Washington, D. C. 

SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


Learn 
A Profession 


Become Independent and 
Make $50.00 to $75.00 a 
Week After Learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


You Can Enter 
School Any Time 


Bookkeeping 


Classes, Afternoons 
and Evenings 


NEW YORK ACADEMY 
OF BUSINESS 
447 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Summer Session 


Stenography Civil Service 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


- ~<—— 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs Mississippi 


GEORGIA NORMAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Albany, Georgia 


A branch of the University of Georgia 

under the supervision of the Georgia State 
Board of Education. 
Offers a four year high school course, two year 
normal course, two year junior college course, and 
two year teacher-training courses in Home Eco- 
nomics. Trades and Agriculture. 


Climate ideal. Large, modern, brick buildings. 
Strong faculty composed of teachers from best 
Northern institutions. Wholesome, christian at- 
mosphere. Expenses moderate. 


For further information, write 
J. W. HOLLEY, President 


A RECENT GRADUATING CLASS 


Prices Reasonable 
Terms Arranged 


APEX COLLEGE 


(Registered) 


200 West 135th St., 


New York City 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


FISK 


UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE 


THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For Particutars, Appress THe Dean 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Best School 
For The 


BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL. 
LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 
DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 
Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad. 
vanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 
Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Lp coagg Stenegregeen, 
Bookkeeper 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pemnnsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 
In training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 
Healthy Climate Outside of City 
Faculty of College-trained Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School Courses 
Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 


For further restates write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 


| ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 


The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 
Gives training in every branch of techai- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers ia 
Negro Communities. 
——— 2 
For Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Editorial Committee 


Dr. S. Parkes 


Cadman 
Chairman 


Dr. Harry 
Emerson 


Fosdick 


Bishop 
Francis J. 
McConnell 


Dr. Charles 
Clayton 
Morrison 


Dr. Howard 
Chandler 
Robbins 


Miss Mary E. 
Woolley 


+48 @ Hee 


Among Our Members 


Dr. J. W. Brown, Mother 
A. M. E. Zion Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bishop J. Arthur Hamlett, 
Colored M. E. Church, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Rev. E. A. Mitchell, First 
African Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Rev. I. B. Turner, A. M. E. 
Zion Church, Wor- 


cester, Mass. 


Add Richness To Your Reading 
WwW 


Are you keeping in touch with the best new thought 
in religion? 


Do you know which of the hundreds of new religious 
books contain the fresh ideas that will make them— 
and you—live? 


The Religious Book Club can help you. Its mission 
is to bring directly into your hands each month the 
outstanding volume of spiritual significance. 


To help you cull the finest and best out of current 
religious literature, the Religious Book Club has 
assembled an Editorial Committee of six eminent 
religious leaders whom you know and respect. 


By joining the Religious Book Club you enlist the 
services of the outstanding religious thinkers of the 
country to work in your behalf. Each month, through 
the Religious Book Club Bulletin, their opinions and 
comments about the best new religious books are 
brought directly into your hands. 


Then you may decide which book you want. You 
need accept only six during the year. They come to 
you at the publisher’s price and the postage is prepaid. 
There are no costs, no dues or fees, not even for post- 
age. The Bulletin comes to you free each month. 
Your only expense is the regular price of the book 
itself. 


Join now. By using the attached coupon you will 
receive a free book to start your membership. 


ENROLLMENT BLANK 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, Ine. 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enroll me as a subscriber to your service and send me without cost the book checked 
below. I am not committed to take more than six books during the coming year and ;I 
agree to notify you promptly during any month in which no book is wanted. The price of 
the book sent to me each month is to be the publisher’s price. There will be no charge to 
me for postage on any book. A bill is to be sent with each book and I AGREE TO PAY 


IT WITHIN 10 DAYS OF RECEIPT. 


0 The GREAT CONJEC- 
TURE—Who is this Jesus? 
—Winifred Kirkland 


O BE OF GOOD CHEER— 
Ww. P. G. McCormick 





Such Drawing Power! 


A WELL-GROOMED, 
PLEASING APPEARANCE 
ALWAYS ATTRACTS! 


Is your skin smooth and 
your complexion 
pleasing? 


Does your hair frame 
your face in soft, natural 
waves? 


IF NOT & 7 * e 


Consult a PORO AGENT 
today. She will provide 
every beauty need for 


hair and skin. 


Hair That All But Sparkles! 
Use Poro Brilliantine to Give the FinishingTouch!! FOR HAIR AND SKIN 


Sold By PORO AGENTS Everywhere 


TOILET 
ise: A PRODUCTS 
Ferrey | FOR EVERY 


aS DETAIL OF PORO COLLEGE 


For Complete List Write 


LADIES’ 
4415 SOUTH PARKWAY 
TOILETRY PORO BLOCK. 44th to 45th St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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